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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS; 
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BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VIcTOR HUGO, 


BOOK IIL—THE CHILD AND THE NIGHT. 
I.—CHESS-HILL. 

Tue storm was no less severe on land than at sea. 

The same ferocious unchaining had taken place around the 
child who was abandoned. The feeble and the innocent become 
what they may, when blind forces expend their unconscionable 
anger. The shadow has no discernment; and objects have not 
the clemency attributed to them. 

There was very little wind on shore. The cold was inde- 
scribably motionless. No hailstones. The thickness of the 
falling snow was fearful. MHailstones strike, harass, bruise, 
deafen, crush; flakes are worse. Inexorable and soft, the flake 
does its work in silence. If you touch it, it melts. It is pure, 
as the hypocrite is candid. Jt is by whitenesses heaped ‘up, 
that the flake arrives at the avalanche, and the knave at crime. 

The boy had continued to advance in the fog. The fog is 
a pulpy obstacle; thence its perils. It yields, and persists. 
Fog, like snow, is fall of treachery. The child, strange strug- 
gler in the midst of all these risks, had succeeded in reaching 
the foot of the descent, and had entered upon Chess-Hill. He 
Was, though not aware of it, upon an isthmus, having the ocean 
on two sides, and unable to make a false step, in this mist, this 
snow, this obscurity, without falling, on his right, into the deep 
water of the bay; on his left, into the raging waves of the high 
sea. He walked, ignorant, between two abysses. 

The isthmus of Portland was at this period singularly rough 
and rude. It retains nothing now of its configuration then. 
Since the idea has obtained of working Portland stone into 
Roman cement, the whole rock has undergone a remodelling, 
that has done away with its primitive look. You may still find 
there calcareous lias, schist, and trap, growing out of banks of 
conglomerate, as the tooth out of the gum; but the pickaxe has 
broken up and levelled all those shaggy and rough peaks, where- 
on the ospreys would make their frightful perch. There are no 
more heights whereon might rendezvous the foul birds that 
Yomit and the stercorary tribe, which, like the envious, are ad- 
dicted to defiling high places. One may gather still, in summer, 
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upon this ground, which is perforated and in holes like a sponge, 
rosemary, pennyroyal, wild hyssop, sea-fennel, which, infused, 
makes a good cordial, and that herb, full of knots, that grows 
out of the sand, and is used for matting; but no more ambergris 
is picked up there, nor black tin, nor that triple kind of slate, 
partly green, partly blue, partly of the color of sage-leaves. 
The foxes, the badgers, the otters, the martens, have disap- 
peared. There were formerly chamois in these Portland ridges, 
as at the farther point of Cornwall; but they are no longer 
there. There is fishing still, in certain hollows, for plaice and 
pilchard; but the salmon, scared away, no longer ascend the 
Wey between Saint Michel and Noal, to deposit their spawn. 
One sees no more, as in the time of Elizabeth, those old and 
unknown birds, as large as hawks, that split an apple in halves 
and only eat the pips. One sees no more of those rooks, Oorn- 
ish choughs in English, Pyrrhocorax in Latin, which were ma- 
licious enough to let fall lighted vine-twigs upon roofs of thatch. 
One sees no more that winged sorcerer, the petrel, an emigrant 
from the Scottish archipelago, that ejected an oil from his beak, 
which the islanders burned in their lamps. One meets no more, 
in the evening, in the swashes of the ebb, the old legendary 
neitse, with feet of pig and bleat of calf. The tide no longer 
throws upon these sands the mustached seal, with twisted ears 
and pointed grinders, dragging himself upon nailless paws. In 
this Portland, not to be recognized in our day, there have never 
been nightingales, because there were no forests; but the fal- 
cons, the swans, and the sea-geese have flownaway. The Port- 
land sheep of the present time are fat in flesh and fine in wool; 
the few sheep that fed, two centuries ago, upon this salted 
grass, were small and tough, and had rough fleeces, as became 
the Celtic flocks, once tended by garlic-eating shepherds, who 
lived a hundred years, and who, at half a mile distance, could 
pierce through breastplates with their arrows an ell in length. 
Uncultured land makes poor wool. The Chess-Hill of to-day 
in no respect resembles the Chess-Hill of other times, so much 
has it been overturned by man, and by those furious winds 
from the Scilly Isles that eat into the very stones. 

To-day, this tongue of land has its railway, that leads toa 
pretty checker-work of houses, called Chesilton; and there is a 
Portland station.. Trains roll along, where sea-calves crawled. 

The isthmus of Portland, two hundred years ago, was an 
ass’s back, of sand, with a vertebral spine of rock. 

The danger had changed in form. What the boy had to 
fear in the descent was rolling to the bottom of the ridge; on 
the isthmus, it was tumbling into the holes. Having had to 
deal with the precipice, he had to deal with the quagmire. 
Every thing is a trap, on the borders of the sea. The rock 
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Ciceaiys ‘the sandy strand is moving. The points of sup- 
port are ambushes. You are like a person who puts his foot 
upon panes of glass. All may guddenly crack beneath you; a 
crack, through which you may disappear. The ocean has its 
triple under-ground, like s theatre well found in machinery. 

The long ridges of granite, on which the double declivity 
of an isthmus leans, are difficult to tread. You are troubled 
to find what is called, in setting scenes for the stage, the practi- 
cable. Man has no hospitality to expect from the ocean; no 
more from the rock than from the wave. The bird and the fish 
are alone provided for by the sea. Isthmuses particularly are 
bare and jagged. The flood, that uses up and undermines them 
on either side, reduces them to their most simple expression. 
Everywhere, sharp prominences, crests, serrated edges, frightful 
tatters of broken stone, yawnings toothed like the much- 
indurated jaw of the shark, breaknecks of saturated moss, rapid 
slopes of rock leading into the foam. He who undertakes to 
traverse an isthmus, encounters at every step shapeless blocks 
as large as houses, figuring shin-bones, shoulder-blades, thigh- 
bones, a hideous anatomy of crags that are flayed. It is not for 
nothing that these striates of the borders of the sea are called 
ribs. The pedestrian draws himself as best he may out of this 
pell-mell of rubbish. To find a way across the system of bones 
in a gigantic carcass—such is almost his work. 

Put a child at this labor of Hercules! 

Broad daylight might have been useful; it was night. A 
guide would have been necessary; he was alone. In lack of 
a guide a path would have aided him. There was no path. 

By instinct, he avoided the rows of jagged points in the 
rock, and followed the strand as much as he could. It was 
there that he encountered the quagmires. The quagmires 
multiplied themselves before him in three forms—the quagmire 
of water, the quagmire of snow, the quagmire of sand. The 
last is the most formidable. It swallows one up inextricably. 

To know what one affronts is alarming; but to be ignorant 
of it is terrible. The child combated the unknown danger. He 
was groping his way in something that was, perchance, a tomb. 

No hesitation. He turned the rocks, avoided the crevasses, 
divined the pitfalls, submitted to the meanderings of obstacle; 
but he advanced. Unable to proceed straight on, he walked 
steadily. 

He recoiled, at need, with promptness. He knew how to 
snatch himself in time from the hideous glue of moving sands. 
He shook off the snow that fell on him. He went into water, 
more than once, up to his knees. When he got out of it, his 
wet clothes were frozen all at once by the bitter cold of the 
night. He walked rapidly in his stiffened garments. He had, 
however, had the wit to keep dry and warm over his breast his 
sailor’s reefing-jacket. He was, all the time, very hungry. 

The accidents of the abyss are in no sense limited; all is 
possible therein, even safety. The issue is invisible; but it may 
be found. How did the boy—enveloped in a stifling whirl of 
snow, lost on ‘that narrow causeway between the two open jaws 
of the gulf, and unable to see—contrive to traverse the isth- 
mus? This is what he could not himself have told. He had 
slipped, clambered, rolled, sought, walked, persevered—that is 
the whole of it. The secret of all triumphs. At the end of a 
little less than an hour, he felt that the soil was on the ascent; 
he reached the other side; he got out of Chess-Hill; he was 
upon firm ground. 

The bridge which, to-day, unites Sandford-Oas to Small- 
mouth Sand, had no existence at that period. It is probable 
that, in his intelligent groping, he had remounted so far as to 
be opposite Wyke Pregis, where he then had a tongue of sand, 
a true natural causeway traversing the East Fleet. 

He was saved from the isthmus, but he found himself again 
face to face with the storm, with the winter, with the night. 

Before him was developed anew the sombre uncertainty of 


He looked to the ground, searching for a path. 








_ All at once he stooped down. 

He saw something on the ground, that seemed to him a 
trace. 

It was, in fact, a trace, the mark of a foot. The whiteness 
of the snow cut clear the impression, and made it very distinct. 
He studied it. It was the primt of a naked foot, smaller than 
a man’s, larger than a child’s. 

Probably a woman’s foot. 

Beyond this footmark there was another, then another. 
The prints were successive, a step apart, and went far on into 
the plains toward the right hand. They were still fresh, and 
but slightly covered with snow. A woman had just passed 
along. 

This woman had been walking, and had gone in the direc- 
tion where the boy had seen smoke. 

The child, his eyes fixed upon the imprints, set himself to 
follow them out. 

I. 


EFFECT OF SNOW. 


He went on, a certain time, upon this track.~ Unfortunately, 
the traces became less and less distinct. The snow was falling 
thick and fearful. It was the moment when the ork, under 
this same snow-storm, was agonizing on the high-sea. 

The boy, in distress like the vessel, but of another kind, 
having—in the inextricable intercrossings of the darkness that 
rose before him—no other resource than the footstep marked in 
the snow, clung to it, as to the thread of a labyrinth. 

Suddenly, either because the snow had at last effaced them, 
or from some other cause, the footprints ceased. All became 
smooth, level, of a piece, without spot or variation.. There was 
nothing now but a white covering on the earth and a black 
covering on the sky. 

It was as if the woman who passed had flown away. 

The child at bay stooped and sought. In vain. As he rose, 
he had a sensation of something indistinct which he heard 
without being sure of hearing. It was like a breath, or the 
shadow of a voice. It was human rather than bestial, and 
sepulchral rather than living. It was a ndfse, but the noise of 
a dream. 

He looked and saw nothing. 

The vast solitude was before him, naked and livid. 

He listened. What he thought he had heard was lost. Per- 
haps he had heard nothing. He listened again. Silence every- 
where. 

The mist was full of delusion. So he started again. Started 
at random, having no longer this footstep to guide him. 

He had scarcely moved when the noise recommenced. This 
time he could not doubt. It was a groaning, almost a sob. 

He turned. His eyes ran over the darkness He saw noth- 
ing. 

The noise rose again. 

If the souls in prison can cry, they ery thus. 

Nothing so penetrating and poignant, and yet so weak, as 
this voice. For voice it was. It came from a soul. There was 
the tremor of life in that murmur. And yet it seemed almost 
unconscious. It was something like a suffering that appealed, 
but without knowing that it was a suffering and that it made 
an appeal. This noise, first breath or last sigh as it might be, 
was equally removed from the death-rattle which closes life 
and the wail which ushers it in. It breathed, it choked, it 
wept. Dim supplication in the invisible. 

The boy examined attentively everywhere, far and near, 
high and low. Nobody. Nothing. 

He listened. The voice was heard again. He perceived it 
distinctly. It was something like the bleating of 8 — 

Then he was frightened and thought of fleeing. The groan- 
ing began again for the fourth time. It was curiously wretched 
and plaintive. One felt that after this last effort, more mechan- 
ical than voluntary, the cry would probably die out. It was am 
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expiring call, instinctively addressed to whatever succor might 
be floating in the universe; a vague stammer of agony, directed 
to a possible Providence. The child advanced in the direction 
of the voice. Still he saw nothing. 

But he kept on, looking round sharply. The complaint con- 
tinued. _ Before, inarticulate and confused, it had now become 
clear and almost shrill. The child was close to the voice. But 
where was it? 

He was near a complaint. As it trembled into space, it 
passed alongside him. A human groan floating in the invisible, 
that was what he had met. At least such was his impression, 
dim as the fog in which he was lost. 

As he hesitated between an instinct impelling him to fly, 
and an instinct telling him to stay, he saw, in the snow at his 
feet, some steps before him, a protuberance, the size of a human 
figure, a small elevation, low, long, and narrow, at the side of a 
crevice, like a sepulchre in a white cemetery. 

At the same moment the voice sounded. 

It came thence. 

The child stooped, squatted down before the object, and 
began to clear it away with both hands. 

Under the snow which he was removing, the outlines of a 
form disclosed themselves, and suddenly beneath his hands, in 
the hollow which he had made, appeared a pale face. 

It was not this face that cried. Its eyes were shut and its 
mouth open, but full of snow. 

It was motionless. It stirred not under the child’s hand. 
Though his fingers were numb with frost, he started on touch- 
ing the cold of this face. It was a woman’s head. The dis- 
hevelled locks were mixed up with the snow. The woman 
was dead. 

The child went to work again at removing the snow. He 
liberated the dead woman’s elbow, then the upper part of 
the trunk, the flesh of which was visible under its rags. 

Suddenly he felt under his groping touch a slight motion. 
It was some small thing, wrapped up and stirring. The boy 
removed the snow briskly, and discovered a wretched abor- 
tion of a body, puny, wan with cold, but still alive, naked on 
the dead woman’s naked bosom. 

It was a little girl. 

She was swaddled, but imperfectly, and had struggled her- 
self out of her rags. Her poor thin limbs under her, and her 
breath above her, had slightly melted the snow. A nurse would 
have given her five or six months, but she might have been 
a year old, for growth in poverty undergoes heart-rending dim- 
inutions, which sometimes end in rickets. When her face 
was exposed to the air she uttered a cry, the continuation of 
her sob of distress. The mother must have been very dead, not 
to have heard that sob. 

The boy took the little girl in his arms. 

The mother, stiff in death, had a sinister aspect. A spectral 
radiation emanated from her face. Her mouth, gaping and void 
of breath, seemed beginning, in the doubtful language of the 
shades, an answer to the questions put to the dead in the in- 
visible world. There was a wan reflection of the frozen plains 
on this face. One might see the forehead under the brown 
locks which showed its youth, the almost angry knitting of the 
brows, the closed nostrils, the shut lids, the eyelashes glued to- 
gether by the hoar-frost, and, from the corner of the eyes to the 
corner of the lips, the deep channel of tears. The snow lighted 
up the corpse. Winter and the tomb de each other no harm. 
The carcass is the icicle of the man. The nakedness of the 
breasts was pathetic. They had done their work; they bore 
the sublime impress of life given by a being whose own life is 
failing; in them maternal majesty replaced virgin purity. At 
the extremity of one of the nipples hung a white pearl. It was 
& frozen drop of milk. 

Let us say at once, that a few hours before, a beggar-woman, 
with her sucking-child, she also seeking a lair, had lost herself 
in these plains where the lost boy was now passing in his turn. 





Benumbed;.she.had, fallen under the storm and hed been upatle 
to raise herself again. The snow-drift had whelmed her. She 
had presged her daughter as close -to her bosom as she could, 
and died. 

The little girl had tried to suck the marble body. Dark 
trust implanted by Natare, for it seems as if. a mother might 
give suck for the last time, even after her last sigh. 

But either the child’s mouth could not find the nipple, or 
the drop of milk, stolen by Death, had frozen, and the suckling, 
more used to the cradle than to the tomb, had cried out. 

The little deserted boy had heard the little dying girl. 

He had dug her up. 

He had taken her in his arms. 

When the little girl felt herself in some one’s arms, she 
stopped crying. The faces of the two children touched, and 
the blue lips of the suckling felt for the boy’s cheek as if it was 
a breast. 

She had almost reached the moment when the congealed 
blood stops the heart. The mother had communicated to her 
somewhat of her own death. A corpse is catching, it is a chill 
that spreads. Her feet and her hands, her arms and her knees, 
were almost paralyzed by the frost. The boy perceived this 
terrible coldness. 

He had on a dry and warm garment, his woollen jacket. He 
laid the suckling on the breast of the corpse, took off his jacket, 
wrapped the child in it, lifted her up again, and, now almost 
naked to the puffs of snow which the gale blew, started again, 
carrying the little one in his arms. 

The girl having succeeded in finding the boy’s cheek again, 
pressed her mouth to it, and recovering her warmth fell asleep. 
First kiss of these two souls in the darkness. 

The mother remained lying there, her back on the snow, 
her face to the night. But at the moment when the little boy 
stripped himself to clothe the little girl, perhaps from the 
depths of infinity where she was, that mother saw him. 


Il. 
EVERY SAD WAY HAS ITS EXTRA BURDEN. 


Ratuer more than four hours had passed since the ork 
departed from Portland Oreek, leaving this boy on the shore. 
During those long hours since he was abandoned, during all 
this time that he had been walking on, he had met, in the 
human society which he was perhaps about to enter, but 
three persons, a man, a woman, and a child. A man, that man 
on the hill; a woman, that woman in the snow; a child, this 
little girl whom he held in his arms. 

He was worn out with fatigue and hunger. With less 
strength and an additional burden, he advanced more reso- 
lutely than ever. 

He was now almost without clothes. The few rags that 
were left on him, hardened by the frost, were sharp as glass 
and took off his skin. He was growing cold, but the other 
child was growing warm. What he lost was not lost, she 
gained it. He observed this warmth, which was a new lease 
of life for the poor little girl. He continued to advance. 

From time to time, without ceasing to hold her firmly, he 
stooped down, took a handful of snow with one hand, and 
rubbed his feet with it to keep them from freezing. 

At other times, feeling his throat on fire, he placed in his 
mouth a little of this snow and sucked it, which deceived his 
thirst a moment, but changed it into fever. The relief was an 
aggravation. 

By dint of its violence the storm had become shapeless; 
delages of snow are possible, this was one. In its fury it lashed 
the shore at the same time that it upturned the sea. It was 
probably the moment when the lost ork was breaking up in the 
conflict of the shoals. 

Under this blast, always walking eastward, he crossed wide 
expanses ofsnow. He knew not the hour. For a long time he 
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had seen no more smoke. Nocturnal signs are easily effaced; 
besides, it was past the time when fires are extinguished; finally, 
he might have been mistaken, and possibly there was neither 
town nor village in the direction whither he was going. 

In this doubt he persevered. 

Two or three times the little one cried. Then he imparted 
to his walk a rocking motion, and she was quieted and hushed. 
She finished by falling fast and sound asleep. Shivering him- 
self, he felt that she was warm. 

Frequently he tightened the folds of the jacket about the 
little girl’s neck, so that the frost could not introduce itself by 
any opening, and that no melted snow might trickle between 
the garment and the child. 

The plain was undulating. On its descending slopes the 
snow, heaped up by the wind in the bends of land, was so 
high for a little fellow like him that he sank into it almost 
entirely and had to walk half buried. Still he walked, and 
pushed the snow aside with his knees. 

The ravine surmounted, he arrived on highlands swept by 
the gale, where the snow was thin; there he found a glazing 
of frost. 

The warm breath of the little girl fanned his cheek, restored 
his warmth a moment, then stopped and froze in his hair, 
where it made an icicle. 

He was sensible of an additional danger; he could no longer 
fall. He felt that he would not be able to rise again. He was 
broken down with weariness, the weight of the darkness would 
have fixed him to the ground, like that dead woman, and the 
ice would have soldered him alive to the earth. He had lost 
his way on the slopes of precipices and escaped, he had tripped 
into holes and crept out of them; but now a simple fall was 
death. A misstep opened the tomb. He must not slip. He 
would not have strength even to get on his knees again. 

Now every thing around him was slippery, all was hoar- 
frost and hardened ice. 

The little girl whom he carried in his arms made his prog- 
ress frightfully difficult. Not only was she a weight, and an 
over-weight for his weariness and exhaustion, but she was an 
embarrassment. She occupied both his arms, and for one whose 
road is over glazed frost, both arms are a natural and necessary 
balance. 

This balance he had to do without. 

He did without it, and walked on, not knowing what would 
become of him under his load. 

This little one was the drop that made his cup of distress 
overflow. 

He proceeded, wavering at every step, as if on a loose board, 
and accomplishing miracles of equilibrium, with none to see 
him. And yet, perhaps, let us say it again, he was followed 
on his doleful way by two eyes, open in the shadowy distance 
—the eye of the mother, and the eye of God. 

He staggered, lost his balance, reéstablished it, kept watch 
on the child, replaced some part of the garment on her, 
covered her head, went on, lost his balance again, slipped, 
then recovered himself. The wind was cowardly enough to 
jostle him. 

Probably he went much farther than was necessary. He 
was apparently in those plains where the Bincleaves farm was 
afterward established, between what is now called Spring- 
Gardens and the Parsonage House. Dairy-farms and cottages 
now, wastes then. Often less than a century separates a steppe 
from a city. 

Suddenly, as the glacial squall which blinded him had an 
intermission, he perceived at a little distance before him a group 
of gables and chimneys, relieved by the snow against the sky, 
the reverse of a silhouette, a town sketched in white upon the 
black horizon, something like what one would call now-a-days 
a negative proof. 

Roofs, dwellings, a sleeping-place! He was somewhere, 
then! He felt the ineffable encouragement of hope. His emo- 








tions were those of the lookout of a lost ship, when he cries 
land! He hastened his steps. 

He was reaching men at last. He was going to arrive among 
the living. Nothing then to fear. He had in him the sudden 
glow of security. _That from which he was escaping had no 
more existence. There would be no more night now, nor win- 
ter, nor storm. It seemed to him that every possibility of evil 
was thenceforth behind him. The girl was no longer a burden. 
He almost ran. 

His look was fixed on those roofs. Life was there. He 
never took his eyes off them. The dead might. gaze thus at 
something that appeared through the half-opened lid of the 
tomb. 

These were the chimneys whose smoke he had seen. 

But no smoke rose from them now. 

He did not take long to reach the habitations. He arrived 
at a suburb of the town, which was an open street. The fashion 
of closing streets at night was then going out. 

The street began with two houses. In these two houses 
no candle or lamp was to be seen, no more than in all the 
street, nor yet in all the town, as far as the eye could reach. 

The house on the right was rather a roof than a house; 
nothing could be meaner; the walls loam, and the roof straw; 
there was more thatch than wall. A large nettle, springing 
from the foot of the wall, touched the rim of the roof. This 
hut had but one door, which looked like a cat-hole, and one 
garret window. All shut. An inhabited sty alongside showed 
that the hovel was also inhabited. 

The house on the left was wide and high, all of stone, with 
a slate roof. Shut, too. The rich man’s home opposite the 
poor man’s. 

The boy did not hesitate. He went up to the large house, 
The folding-door, a massive oak plank checkered with big nails, 
was one of those sure to have behind it a stout provision of 
bolts and locks. There was on it an iron knocker. 

He lifted the knocker, and with some difficulty, for his con- 
gealed hands were more like stumps; he knocked once. 

No answer. 

He knocked a second time, two knocks. 

There was no stir in the house. 

He knocked a third time. Nothing. 

He understood that they were asleep, or did not care to get 


up. 

Then he turned to the home of poverty. He took up a 
pebble from the snow and knocked at the low door. 

No answer. 

He raised himself on tiptoe and.struck with his stone on the 
window, softly enough not to break. the glass, hard enough to 
be heard. 

No voice answered, no step stirred, no candle was lighted. 

He thought that there also they did not choose to awake. 

There was the same deafness to the appeal of poor devils, in 
the stone mansion and the thatched hut. 

The boy decided to push on farther. He penetrated the 
defile of houses which stretched before him, so dark that it 
looked like the opening between two cliffs rather than the 
entrance of a town. 

IV. 
THE DESERT UNDER ANOTHER FORM. 


He had just entered Weymouth. 

The Weymouth of that time was not the respectable and 
superb Weymouth of to-day. This old Weymouth had not, 
like the present one, an irreproachable rectilinear quay, with 8 
statue and an inn in honor of George III. This was owing to 
the fact that George III. was not born. For the same reason, 
there had not yet been sketched on the green slope of the west 
hill, flat on the ground, by means of turf stripped and chalk 
exposed, that white horse an acre long, carrying a king on his 
back, and turning tail, still in honor of George IIL., to the town. 
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Surely these honors were merited. George III., having lost 
in his old age the wits that he never had in his youth, is not 
responsible for the calamities of his reign. He was a harmless 
madman. Why should he not have statues? 

The Weymouth of a hundred and eighty years ago was about 
as symmetrical as a handful of jackstraws mixed up. The As- 
taroth of the legend used to walk about on earth carrying on 
her back a wallet, in which there was a little of every thing, 
even good wives in their houses. A jumble of huts fallen from 
this demon’s bag would give an idea of the old, irregular Wey- 
mouth. That is, adding the good wives in the huts. There 
remains a specimen of these buildings, the Musicians’ House. 
A confused mass of wooden sheds, carved and worm-eaten 
(which is another kind of carving), shapeless, shaky, overhang- 
ing buildings—some with columns, leaning one against another 
to avoid falling before the sea-wind, and leaving between them 
narrow intervals of crooked and inconvenient streets, lanes, 
and squares often inundated by the equinoctial tides, a pile of 
old grandmotherly houses grouped around an ancestral church ; 
such was Weymouth. It was a sort of old Norman village 
stranded on the English coast. 

The traveller, if he entered the tavern, now replaced by the 
hotel, instead of gallantly paying a pound for a fried sole and 
a bottle of wine, suffered the humiliation of eating a twopenny 
chowder, and a good one, for that matter. It was lament- 
able. 

The lost child, carrying the foundling, followed the first 
street, then the second, then a third. He raised his eyes, look- 
ing for lighted windows in the different stories and on the roofs, 
but all was closed and dark. Occasionally:he knocked at the 
doors. No one answered. Nothing makes people so stony- 
hearted as lying warm between two sheets. His noises and 
motions had finally waked the little girl. He knew it because 
he felt her sucking his cheek. She did not cry, thinking she 
had a mother. 

He was in danger of prowling about a long while in the 


. @oss-lanes of Scrambridge, where there were then more crops 


than houses, and more thorn-hedges than building’; but just 
in time he entered a passage which still exists near Trinity 
School. This passage brought him to a wharf, which was but 
a rudimentary quay with a parapet, and on his right he made 
out a bridge. 

This bridge was the bridge of the Wey, joining Weymouth 
to Melcomb-Regis, and under the arches of which the harbor 
communicates with the Back Water. 

Weymouth was then a hamlet, suburb of Melcomb-Regis, 
town and harbor; to-day, Melcomb-Regis is a parish of Wey- 
mouth. The village has absorbed the town. This feat is due to 
the bridge. Bridges are odd sucking-machines which draw off 
population, and sometimes make a river quarter grow at the 
expense of its opposite neighbor. 

The boy went to the bridge, which at that time was a foot- 
way of covered plank. He crossed the footway. 

Thanks to the roof of the bridge, there was no snow on the 
flooring. His bare feet had a moment of comfort in walking 
on the dry planks. 

The bridge crossed, he found himself ir Melcomb-Regis. 

There he found fewer wooden houses than stone ones. It 
was no longer the suburb, but the town. The bridge opened 
upon a tolerably handsome street, which was Saint Thomas 
Street. He entered it. The houses presented high carved 
gables, with shop fronts here and there. He began knocking 
at the doors again. He had not strength enough left to call 
and shout. 

At Melcomb-Regis, as at Weymouth, no one stirred. All 
the doors had been well double-locked. The windows were 
covered by their blinds as eyes are by their lids, Every pre- 
caution had been taken against the disagreeable start which 
results from being suddenly awaked. 

The little wanderer felt the indefinable oppression of the 





sleeping town. A vertigo emanates from the silence of these 
paralyzed ant-hills. All these lethargies combine their night- 
mares; you are mobbed by sleepers; a vapor of dreams is 
evolved from these prostrate human bodies. Sleep has dark 
neighborhoods outside of life; the decomposed thought of 
the sleeping floats above them, a half-dead, half-living emana- 
‘tion, and unites itself with all the possible or probable thought 
in space. Hence strange entanglements. The transparent 
opacity of the dream-cloud veils the spirit-star. Above those 
closed eyelids, in which vision has replaced sight, a spectral 
disintegration of profiles and looks spreads itself in the impalpa- 
ble. Mysterious scattered existences fuse themselves into our 
life, through that boundary of death called sleep. These inter- 
twinings of shades and souls fill the air. Even he who is not 
asleep feels oppressed by this surrounding of dark and ominous 
life. The circulating chimera worries him like a guessed real- 
ity. The man wide awake, whose foad lies across the dreams 
of others, dimly repels passing forms, has or thinks he has the 
vague horror of hostile contacts with the invisible, and feels 
every instant the doubtful jostle of something inexpressible, 
which vanishes as it meets him. Such progress in the midst 
of the nocturnal diffusion of dreams is something like walking 
through a forest. 

This is what we call being afraid without knowing why. 

What a man experiences, a child experiences still more, 
This uneasy feeling of nightly terror, augmented by the spec- 
tral houses, was an additional aggravation of the sad cireum- 
stances against which he struggled. 

He entered Oonycar Lane, and perceived at the end of this 
alley the Back Water, which he took for the ocean; he no 
longer knew which way the sea lay;* he retraced his steps, 
turned to the left by Maiden Street, and went back as far as 
Saint Alban’s Row. 

There he knocked violently on the doors of the first houses 
he met, quite at random and without choice. These knocks, in 
which he expended his last energy, were irregular and jerky, 
with intermissions and returns almost wrathful. It was the 
beating of his fever. 

A voice answered. 

That of the hour. 

Three in the morning sounded slowly behind him from the 
old belfry of Saint Nicholas. 

Then all was still again. 

It may seem surprising that not one inhabitant even half- 
opened ¢ window. But this silence can be in some measure 
explained. It must be stated that, just before January, 1690, 
there had been a tolerably severe pestilence in London, and 
that the fear of taking in sick vagabonds caused a certain dimi- 
nution of hospitality everywhere. One would not even half- 
open a window, for fear of breathing the air which they had 
infected. 

The child found the coldness of men more terrible than the 
coldness of the night. It is a coldness with a will in it. He 
felt an anguish of heart, a discouragement, which he had not 
felt in the wilds. Now that he had entered into the life of 
all the world, he remained alone. He had understood the 
unpitying waste, but the inexorable town was too much for 


The clock, whose strokes he had just counted, overwhelmed 
him still more. On certain occasions, there is nothing that 
freezes like a clock striking. It is a declaration of indiffer- 
ence; eternity saying, What care I? 

He stopped. And it is not certain but that in that melan- 
choly moment he asked himself if it was not the simplest way 
to lie down and die. But the little girl laid her head on his 
shoulder and went to sleep again. This vague confidence en- 
couraged him to start again. : 

He felt that he was a support, he, around whom every 
thing was giving way. It was a profound call of duty. 

Neither his ideas nor his situation were those of his age. 
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Probably he did not understand them. He acted instinctively. 
He did what he did. 

He walked in the direction of Johnstone Row. 

Or rather he dragged himself, for he could walk no longer. 
He left Saint Mary Street, turned to the right, zigzagged about 
im the alleys, and, at the mouth of a winding gut between two 
buildings, found himself in a tolerably large open space. It* 
was doubtful ground, not built up, probably the spot where 
Chesterfield Place now is. There the houses ended. He saw 
the water on his left, and scarcely any thing more of the town 
on his right. 

What was to become of him? the country was beginning 
again. On the east great sloping plains of snow marked the 
ridges of Radipole. Should he continue his journey, go on, and 
reénter the waste? Should he turn back and reénter these 
streets? What could he do between these two silences, the 
mute wilds and the deaf*town? Which repulse should he 
choose ? 

There is a last anchor and there is alast look. It was this 
last look which the poor despairing child cast around. 

Suddenly he heard a threat. 


V 
MISANTHROPY PLAYING ITS PRANKS. 


A ewasuivne of teeth, doubtful, strange, alarming, reached 
him through the dark. 

It was enough to make one recoil. He advanced. To 
those who are terrified by silence, a roar is an agreeable variety. 

The fearful growl reassured him. The threat was a promise. 
There was something alive and awake there, even were it a 
wild beast. He walked in the direction of the gnashing. 

He turned an angle of the wall, and behind it, by the reflec- 
* tion of the snow and the sea, which made a kind of vast sepul- 
ehral illumination, he saw something sheltered there some- 
how. It was a cart, unless it was a hut. A carriage, for 
it had wheels, and a dwelling, for it had a roof. From the roof 
rose a pipe, and from the pipe asmoke. This smoke was ruddy, 
which seemed to denote a pretty good fire inside. Behind, 
projecting hinges indicated a door, and in the middle of this 
door a square opening allowed gleams of light to be seen in the 
hut. He approached. 

Whatever had gnashed its teeth heard him coming. When 
he was close to the hut, the threat became furious. It was no 
longer a growl, but a howl] that he had to do with. He heard 
a harsh noise like that of a chain violently stretched, and sud- 
denly under the door, in the space between the hind wheels, 
appeared two rows of sharp white teeth. 

As the throat showed itself between the wheels, a head 
peeped out of the window. 

— Quiet there! said the head. 

The throat was silent. 

The head continued : 

— Any one there? 

The boy replied : 

— Yes. 

— Who? 

— Me. 

— You? Who’sthat? Where from? 

— Tired, said the boy. 

— What o’clock is it ? 

— Cold. 

—What are you doing there? 


— Everybody can’t be as well off asa lord. Get out. 

The head retired, and the window closed. 

The boy bowed his forehead, hugged the sleeping child 
tighter, and mustered his strength to start again. He took 
some steps and was beginning to go away. 





But at the same time that the window closed, the door 
opened. <A step was let down. The voice, which had just 
spoken to the boy, called angrily from the depths of the hut. 

— Well, why don’t you come in? 

The boy turned round. 

-—Oome in, will you? repeated the voice. Who sent mea 
young scapegrace like that? Oold and hungry, and won’t 
come in? 

The child, at the same time repulsed and invited, remained 
motionless. The voice recommenced : 

—Oome in, I tell you, you scamp! 

He made up his mind, and placed his foot on-the first round 
of the ladder. 

But there was a growl under the vehicle. 
The gaping throat reappeared. 

— Quiet! cried the man’s voice. 

The throat went back, the growling stopped. 

—Up with you! continued the man. 

The child ascended the three steps with difficulty. He was 
impeded by the other child, so benumbed, so wrapped and 
rolled up in the sou’wester, that no part of her could be dis- 
tinguished; she was only a little shapeless lump. 

He surmounted the three steps, and having reached the 
threshold stopped there. 

No candle burned in the hut, an economy probably due to 
poverty. The hovel was only lighted by the red air-hole of a 
cast-iron stove in which a fire of turf crackled. On the stove 
smoked a porringer and a pot, which certainly looked as if they 
held something good. The agreeable odor of it was very per- 
ceptible. The dwelling had for furniture a chest, a bench, and 
an unlighted lantern, hung from the ceiling. On the wooden 
walls were some shelves supported by brackets, and a row of 
hooks and nails, with all sorts of things hanging to them. There 
were several stories of glass-ware and copper-ware, an alembic, 
a receiver much like those jugs for graining wax which are 
called markers, and a medley of queer objects which the child 
could not understand in the least, and which were the cooking 
utensils of 4chemist. The hut was of an oblong shape, the stove 
in front. It was not a small room, it was hardly a large box. 
The outside was more lighted by the snow than the inside by the 
stove. Every thing in the hovel was dim and indistinct. Still 
a reflection of the fire-light on the ceiling allowed one to read 
there this inscription in large letters, Ursus Pamosopuer. 

In fact, the child was entering the house of Homo and 
Ursus. He had just heard one growl and the other speak. 

Arrived on the threshold, he saw, near the stove, a tall, thin, 
hairless old man, dressed in gray stuff; he was standing up, and 
his bald head touched the roof. He could not have risen on his 
toes; the hut was a tight fit. 

— Come in, said the man, who was Ursus. 

The boy entered. 

— Put your bundle there. 

The boy placed his burden on the chest, carefully, for fear of 
frightening and waking it. 

The man continued : 

— How softly you put it there! It might as well be a reli- 
quary. Are you afraid of cracking your tatters? Ah, the 
good-for-nothing wretch! In the streets at this hour. Who 
are you? Answer. No, don’t! Here, this is the first thing; 
you’re cold, warm yourself. 

And taking the lad by the shoulders, he pushed him before 
the stove. 

— Well, you are wet enongh! and frozen enough! The idea 
of coming into a house in such a state! Here, take off that 
rotten stuff, young malefactor ! 

Clutching the boy with feverish suddenness, he stripped off 
his rags with one hand, making lint of them in the process, 
while with the other hand he hooked down from a nail a man’s 
shirt, and one of those knit jackets which are now called kiss- 


me-quicks. 


He started back. 
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— There are some duds. 

In the heap of rubbish he picked out a woollen rag, and 
rubbed with it before the fire the limbs of the dazzled and sink- 
ing child, who, in this moment of naked warmth, thought he 
was seeing and touching heaven. Having rubbed his limbs, the 
man wiped his feet. 

— Well, my dead man, you have nothing frozen. I was 
stupid enough to fear that there was something frozen, a hind- 
paw or a fore-paw. He won’t be disabled this time. Dress 
yourself ! 

The child slipped into the shirt, and the man put the knit 
jacket over it. 

— Now then. 

The man kicked the bench forward and seated the little boy 
on it, pushing him by the shoulders as before, then he showed 
him with his forefinger the porringer smoking on the stove. 
What the child caught a glimpse of in this porringer was some 
more heaven. 

Namely, a potato and a bit of bacon. 

— You’re hungry, eat. 

The man took from a shelf a crust of dry bread, and an iron 
fork, and handed them to the boy. The boy hesitated. 

— Must I lay the cloth for you? asked the man. 

And he placed the porringer on the child’s lap. 

— Bite into that! 

Hunger got the better of stupefaction; the child began to 
eat. The poor creature devoured rather than fed. The joyous 
sound of the crunched bread filled the hut. The man kept 
grumbling. 

— Not so fast, you horrid gormandizer! What a glutton the 
wretch is! These hungry blackguards have a revolting way 
of feeding. Just see a lord at supper! I have seen dukes eat in 
my life. They don’t eat, that’s aristocratic. They drink, 
though, that they do. Come, you little monkey, stuff yourself! 

The want of ears, which characterizes a hungry belly, 
caused the child to pay small heed to this violence of epithet, 
modified too as it was by a charity of action, profitable incon- 
sistency for him. For the moment he was absorbed by these 
two needs and two ecstasies, warming himself and eating. 

Ursus continued to himself his half-audible imprecation. 

—TI have seen King James in person supping at the Ban- 
queting-House where they go to look at the pictures of the 
renowned Rubens. His majesty touched nothing. This beggar 
here browses—browses is the word—it comes from brute. 
What possessed me to come to this Weymouth, seven times 
devoted to the infernal gods? I have sold nothing since morn- 
ing, talked to the snow, played the fiute to the hurricane, not 
pocketed a farthing, and at night I have paupers on my hands! 
Disgusting place! There is a pitched battle between these 
lounging fools and me. They try to get off with giving me 
farthings, and I with giving them worthless drugs. Well, to-day 
not an idiot in the square, not a penny in the box. Eat, you 
imp of hell! Scrape and crunch! Nothing equals the impu- 
dence of sponges now-a-days. Fatten at my expense, parasite. 
He is more than starved, he is mad, this creature. It’s not ap- 
petite. It’s fever. Who knows? Perhaps he has the plague. 
Have you the plague, young ruffian? If he were to give it to 
Homo! God forbid! Let the rabble go, but I don’t want my 
wolf to die. Come to think of it, ’m hungry too. Positively 
this is a disagreeable occurrence. I have worked to-day far 
into the night. There are times in one’s life when one is hur- 
ried. I was in a hurry to-night to eat. I’m all alone, I make 
& fire, I have only a potato, a crust of bread, a mouthful of 
bacon, and a drop of milk. I put it to warm, I say to myself, 
Good! I think I’m going to feast myself. Flop! tumbles in 
this crocodile upon me. He plants himself solidly between my 
provision and me, and my larder is devastated. Eat, you pike, 
eat, you shark; how many rows of teeth have you in your 
maw, stuffer, young wolf? No, I withdraw the word, out of 
respect for the wolves. Absorb my provender, boa! I have 








worked to-day my stomach empty, my throat crying out, my 
pancreatic ducts in disorder, and my entrails shattered, far, far 
into the night, and my reward is to see another eat. Never 
mind, share and share. He will have the bread, the potato, and 
the bacon, but I shall have the milk. 

And at this moment a lamentable and prolonged cry sounded 
in the hut. The man pricked up his ears. 

— You’re crying now, sycophant! What's that for? 

The boy turned. He was evidently not crying. He had 
his mouth full. 

The crying did not stop. 

The man went to the chest. 

— It’s the bundle that’s bawling! Valley of Jehoshaphat! 
Here’s the bundle vociferating! What’s the matter with your 
bundle that it is croaking ? 

He unrolled the sou’wester. A child’s head emerged, the 
mouth open and crying. 

—Hallo! who comes here? said the man. What's this? 
Another one. It’s not going to stop, then? Who's there? To 
arms! Oorporal, turn out the guard! Second irruption! 
What have you brought me there, you young robber? You 
see clearly that she’s thirsty. Come, she must drink, this one. 
Good! No milk for me now. 

From a confused heap on a shelf he took a roll of bandage 
—linen, a sponge, and a phial, growling like a madman. 

— Damned country! 

Then he looked at the little one. 

—It’s a girl. Can tell that by her yelping. She’s drenched, 
too. 
He tore off her, as he had done off the boy, the rags in which 
she was knotted rather than dressed, and wrapped her in a bit 
of coarse linen, shabby but clean and dry. This quick and 
abrupt toilet incensed the little girl. 

—She won’t stop mewing, said he. 

With his teeth he cut off a large strip of the sponge, tore 
from the roll a square piece of linen, drew out a bit of thread 
from it, took from the stove a pot which contained milk, filled 
the phial with this milk, pushed the sponge half into the neck 
of the phial, covered the sponge with the linen, tied this extem- 
porized cork with the thread, pressed the phial against his cheek 
to make sure that it was not too hot, and seized under his left 
arm the lost swaddling, who continued to scream. 

— There, sup, youanimal! Take the breast! And he placed 
the neck of the phial in her mouth. 

The little girl sucked greedily. 

He held the phial at the proper inclination, muttering: 

—They’re all alike, the mean creatures! When they have 
what they want, they keep quiet. 

The child had sucked so energetically, and seized with such 
eagerness the apology for bosom presented her by this surly 
providence, that she was seized with a fit of coughing. 

—You’re going to choke yourself, growled Ursus. A nice 
glutton you are! 

He withdrew the sponge which she was sucking, waited till 
the cough stopped, and then replaced the phial between her lips, 
saying, . 

— Suck, you little vagabond. 

Meanwhile the boy had laid down his fork. A moment be- 
fore, when he was eating, his looks expressed satisfaction. Now 
they expressed gratitude. He saw the girl regaining life, and 
this consummation of the resurrection which he had begun 
filled his eyes with an ineffable expression. Ursus continued 
mumbling angry words between his gums. The poor boy at 
moments raised to Ursus his eyes, moist with the indefinable 
emotion which the poor creature, bullied and melted at the same 
time, felt without being able to express. 

Ursus addressed him furiously, 

— Well, eat away! 

— And you? said the child all trembling, with a tear in his 
eye. .Won’t you have some? 
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— Eat it all, youimp! There is not toomuch for you, since 
there wasn’t enough for me. 

The child resumed his fork, but ate nothing. 

—Eat, yelled Ursus. What have I to do with it? Who's 
talking to you about me? You wretched little barefoot clerk 
of Nopenny parish, I tell you to eat it all. That’s what you're 
here for, to eat, drink, and sleep. Eat, or I'll pitch you out of 
doors, you and your brat! 

At this threat the boy recommenced eating. It did not 
take him long to finish what remained in the porringer. 

— This building has cracks, muttered Ursus; the cold comes 
in at the window. 

In fact a pane had been broken, by some jolt of the vehicle 
or some roguish boy’s stone. The piece of paper with which 
Ursus had repaired this damage was loosened. The wind 
entered there. 

He was half-seated on the box. The little girl, at the same 
time in his arms and on his knees, was voluptuously sucking the 
bottle in the dreamy beatitude of a cherub before God or a child 
at the breast. 

—She’s tipsy, said Ursus. 

And he continued: 

— Preach sermons on temperance, will you? 

While the little girl drank and the little boy ate, Ursus con- 
tinued to vent his ill-humor. 

— Drunkenness commences at the cradle. It is worth while 
to be Archbishop Tillotson, and thunder against the abuse of 
liquor! Abominable draught of wind! And my stove is old, 
too. It lets loose puffs of smoke enough to give one a disease 
of the eyes. I have the inconvenience of cold and the incon- 
venience of fire together. I can’t see clearly. This being here, 
who abuses my hospitality—well, I haven’t been able yet to dis- 
tinguish the cur’s face. Oomfort is lacking here. By Jupiter, 


I value highly exquisite banquets in well-protected rooms. I 


have missed my vocation. I was born to be sensual. The 
greatest of sages was Philoxenes, who wished for a crane’s neck, 
that he might enjoy the pleasures of the table at greater length. 
Zero of receipts to-day! Nothing sold all day long! What a 
calamity! Inhabitants, lackeys, and burgesses, here is the doc- 
tor, here is the medicine! You're losing your time, old fellow. 
Pack up your drugs again. Everybody here is well. There’s a 
blessed town for you, with nobody sick in it!—except the sky, 
which has the diarrhwa. What a snow! Anaxagoras taught 
that snow was black. He was right, for cold is darkness. Ice 
is night. What a blast! I fancy those at sea have a nice time 
of it. A hurricane is the passing of devils, the tumult of 
ghouls galloping and rolling headlong, above our bags of bones. 
In the storm-cloud, this has a tail and that horns; one has 
a flame for a tongue, another claws on his wings, a third a lord- 
chancellor’s paunch, a fourth an academician’s pate; you can 
tell a figure in each sound. Every new word has a different 
devil; the ear hears them, the eye sees them; the tumult is a 
face. To be sure, there are people at sea, it’s evident. My 
friends, manage the tempest as well as you can; I’ve enough 
to do to manage my life. Bah! do I keep an inn? Why have 
I travellers arriving? The universal distress has even splashed 
into my poverty. Hideous drojs of the great mud of humanity 
fall into my hut. I am given up to the voracity of passers-by. 
Iamaprey. The prey of wretches dying of hunger. Winter, 
night, a pasteboard hovel, a poor friend under me outside, a 
storm, a potato, a fire as big as your fist, parasites, the wind 
entering at every crack, not a penny, and bundles that fall a- 
barking! You open them, and find little beggar-wenches in- 
side. Isn’t it like witchcraft! And then the broken laws! 
Ah, vagabond with your vagabondess! Sly pickpocket, de- 
signing abortion! Ah, you go about the streets after curfew! 
If our good king knew it, he’s the man that would plant you 
nicely in a cell under-ground, to teach you manners! Master 
takes his walk at night with miss! The thermometer at fifteen, 
bareheaded and barefooted! That’s contrary to law. There 





are rules and ordinances, young rioter! Vagabonds are pun- 
ished, honest folks who have houses of their own are defended 
and protected, kings are the fathers of their people. I am a 
householder, I am. You would have been whipped on the 
public square, if they had caught you; and served you right! 
There must be order in a state which has police. I have 
done wrong myself in not reporting you to the constable. But 
I am like that, I understand the right and do the wrong. Ah 
the ruffian! to arrive here in that state! I didn’t remark their 
snow when they came in; now it is all melted. Here is my 
whole house wet. I have an inundation within doors. I must 
burn an impossible lot of coal to dry up this lake. Coal, at 
twelve farthings the measure. How will this hovel manage to 
hold three of us? It’s all up with me now, I go into the 
nursing business, I shall have the future hope of England’s 
beggardom to wean. I shall have for employment, office, and 
function, to shape the abortions of Mother Misery, to polish 
off the ugliness of gallows-birds in their tender age, and in- 
struct young thieves in the principles of philosophy. The bear’s 
tongue does God’s rough-hewing. And to think that if I hadn’t 
been nibbled away for thirty years bysuch specimens, I should 
be rich! Homo would be fat. I should have a medical cabinet 
full of rarities, as many surgical instruments as Doctor Linaire, 
King Henry VIII.’s surgeon, various animals of all kinds, 
Egyptian mummies, and other such things! I should belong 
to the college of doctors, and have the right to use the library 
built in 1652, by the celebrated Harvey, and to go and work 
in the lantern of the dome, from which you can see all the town 
of London. I might continue my calculations on the solar 
darkness, and prove that a caliginous vapor emanates from that 
heavenly body. This is the opinion of John Kepler, who was 
born the year before Saint Bartholomew’s day, and who was 
the emperor’s mathematician. The sun is. a chimney which 
smokes sometimes. So does my stove. My stove is no better 
than the sun. Yes, I should have made my fortune, my appear- 
ance would be quite different, I should not be vulgar, I should 
not abase science in the cross-roads. For the people is not 
worthy of learning, since it is only a mob of fools, a confused 
mixture of ages, sexes, tempers, and conditions of every sort, 
which the wise men of all times have not hesitated to despise, 
and whose extravagance and fury the most moderate men justly 
abhor. Ah,I am tired of what is. After all, we don’t live long. 
It is soon over, our human life. Well, no, it islong. At inter- 
vals, that we may not be discouraged, that we may be stupid 
enough to consent to live, that we may not profit by the mag- 
nificent opportunities of hanging ourselves furnished by every 
cord and every nail, Nature raakes believe to take a little care 
of man. Not to-night, though. Cunning Nature! She makes 
the corn shoot, the grape ripen, the nightingale sing. From 
time to time a ray of sunshine or a glass of gin, that is what we 
call happiness. A little fringe of good around the immense 
shroud of evil. The devil has made the stuff of our life, and 
God makes the hem. Meanwhile, you have eaten my supper, 
young robber! 

The infant, whom he still held in his arms, and very gently 
too, despite his anger, closed her eyes drowsily, a sign of reple- 
tion. Ursus examined the bottle and growled. 

—She has drunk it all, the little impudence! 

He rose, and keeping the girl on his left arm, raised, with 
his right hand, the lid of the chest, and took from the inside a 
bear-skin, which, it will be remembered, he called “his own , 
real skin.” 

While doing this he heard the other child eating, and looked 
askance at him. 

—It will be a pretty business if I must in future feed this 
growing glutton. I shall have a tape-worm in the belly of my 
trade. 

Still, with one hand, he spread as he best could the bear-skin 
on the chest, pushing with his elbow and managing his motions 
so as not to disturb the commencement of the child’s sleep. 
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Then he laid her on the skin, upon the side nearest the fire. 
This done, he placed the empty phial on the stove, and em 
claimed : 

—I know who’s thirsty. 

He looked into the pot; there remained some good spoon- 
fals of milk in it; he raised it to his lips. Just as he was going 
to drink, his eye fell on the little girl. He replaced the pot on 
the stove, took the phial, uncorked it, poured in what remained 
of the milk, just enough to fill it, replaced the sponge, and 
retied the linen over the sponge round the neck. 

—I am hungry and thirsty for all that, he recommenced. 

And he added: 

— When one can’t eat bread, one drinks water. 

Behind the stove there was a glimpse of a jug with a broken 
spout. 

He took it and offered it to the boy. 

— Do you want to drink? 

The child drank and resumed his repast. 

Once more Ursus took the jug and raised it to his mouth. 
The temperature of the water which it contained had been un- 
equally affected by the neighborhood of the stove. He swal- 
lowed some mouthfuls and made a face. 

—Make-believe pure water, thou art like false friends! 
Lukewarm above and cold below. 

By this time the boy had finished supper. The porringer 
was more than emptied, it was scoured. He picked up and eat, 
abstractedly, some crumbs of bread scattered in the folds of the 
woollen garment and on his lap. 

Ursus turned to him. 

—That’s not all. We two have to understand each other 
now. The mouth is not made alone for eating; it is also made 
for speaking. Now that you are warmed and stuffed, young 
animal, look out for yourself! You are going to answer my 


questions. Where do you come from? 
The child replied : 


—I don’t know. 

— How? you don’t know! 

—I was left on the edge of the sea to-night. 

—Ah, the scamp! What’s your name? He is such a bad 
character that his relations have abandoned him. 

—lI have no relations. 

— Please, attend to my wishes, and observe that I don’t like 
people to tell me stories which are not true. You have some 
relations, for you have a sister. 

— That is not my sister. 

— She is not your sister? 

—No. 

— What is she, then? 

— A little girl that I found. 

—Found! 

— Yes. 

— How? you picked that thing up? 

— Yes. 

—Where? If you lie, I'll exterminate you. 

—From a woman dead in the snow. 

— When? 

—An hour ago. 

— Where? 

— A league off. 

The frontal arches of Ursus contracted, and assumed the 
pointed form which characterizes the eyebrows of a philosopher 
who is moved, 

— Dead! there’s one that’s happy! 
her snow there. She is well off in it. 

—In the direction of the sea. 

—Did you cross the bridge? 

— Yes. 

Ursus opened the back window and examined the prospect 
outside, The weather had not changed for the better. The 
snow still fell, thick and gloomy. 


We must leave her in 
Which way was it? 





He closed the casement. 

He went to the broken pane, stopped the hole with a rag, 
put more turf in the stove, spread out as widely as he could the 
bear-skin on the chest, took a large book which he had ina 
corner and placed it under the head to serve as pillow, and on 
this bolster he laid the head of the little sleeping child. 

Then he turned to the boy: 

—Lie down there. 

The child obeyed, and stretched himself at full length beside 
the little girl. 

Ursus rolled the skin round the two children and tucked it 
under their feet. 

Then he reached down from the shelf and knotted around his 
body a canvas girdle with a large pocket, probably containing a 
surgeon’s case of instruments and some bottles of elixirs. 

Next he unhooked the lantern from the ceiling and lit it. It 
was a dark-lantern, which, when lighted, left the children in 
the shadow. 

Ursus partly opened the door and said: 

—I’m going out. Don’t be afraid. I shall come back. Go 
to sleep. 

And lowering the steps he cried: 

— Homo! 

An affectionate growl answered him. 

Ursus descended, lantern in hand. The step went up again, 
the door closed. The children remained alone. 

From without, a voice, the voice of Ursus, asked: 

— You boy, who have just eaten my supper, you are not 
asleep yet, are you? 

— No, replied the boy. 

— Well, then, if she squalls, give her the rest of the milk. 

The clank of a loosened chain was heard, and the noise of 
a man’s step and a beast’s, as they went away together. 

A few moments, and the two children slept profoundly. 

It was a strange, ineffable union of respirations, ignorance 
rather than chastity, a bridal night before the birth of sex. The 
little boy and the little girl, naked and side by side, enjoyed 
during these silent hours a shadowy divine fusion; as many 
dreams as are possible at that age, floated from one to the other; 
under their closed lids was probably a starry light; if the word 
marriage be not out of place here, they were man and wife as 
angels are angels. Such innocence in such darkness, such 
purity in such embraces, these anticipations of heaven are only 
possible to infancy, and no immensity approaches the grandeur 
of these little beings. Of all gulfs this is deepest; the terrible 
persistence of a dead man hanged in chains, the vast, unremit- 
ting fury of the ocean against a shipwrecked bark, the wide- 
spread whiteness of the snow covering buried forms—none of 
these equals in pathos two children’s mouths divinely joined in 
sleep, whose touch is not even a kiss. Perhaps betrothal, per- 
haps doom, the unknown overhangs this juxtaposition. It is 
charming; who knows if it is not terrifying? One feels anguish 
of heart. Innocence, the offspring of consecrated obscurity, is 
more supreme than virtue. They slept. They were at rest. 
They were warm. The nakedness of their intertwined bodies 
fused the virginity of their souls. They were there as in the 
nest of the infinite. « 


VI. 
WAKING. 


Tue day began gloomily. A sad paleness entered the hut, 
It was the icy dawn. Its wan gleams, that brought out in 
mournful reality the spectral sketches of night, did not wake 
the children, who were sound asleep. The hovel was warm. 
Their two respirations sounded alternately like two quiet 
waters. There was no more hurricane outside. The light of 
the dawn was slowly taking possession of the horizon. Like 
candles blown out one after the other, the constellations faded 
away. Only some large stars still held out. The deep chant 
of the infinite rose from the sea. 
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The fire was not quite out. 
becoming day. The boy slept less than the girl. There was 


eyes. The sleep of childhood ends in forgetfulness; he re- 
mained in a half-doze, without knowing where he was, or what 


he had near him, without trying to remember, looking at the | 


ceiling, and vaguely puzzling his reverie with the letters of the 
inscription Ursus philosopher, which he examined without de- 
ciphering, for he could not read. 

The noise of a key groping in a lock made him lift his head. 

The door turned on its hinges, the stairway swung. Ursus 
was coming home. He ascended the three steps, his extin- 
guished lantern in his hand. 

At the same time there was a patter of four feet lightly 
mounting the stairs. It was Homo, following Ursus and com- 
ing home, too. 

The boy, now wide awake, gave a start. 

The wolf, probably hungry, had put on his morning grin, 
which showed all his teeth, and very white they were. 

He stopped half-way up, put his two fore-paws into the hut, 
leaving his legs on the threshold as a preacher leans his arms 
on the edge of the pulpit. He smelt at a distance the chest 
which he was not used to see thus occupied. His wolf’s figure, 
framed in the door, stood out black in the morning light. He 
decided and entered. 

Seeing the wolf in the hut, the boy rose up out of the skin 
and placed himself before the little girl, who slept more soundly 
than ever. 

Ursus had just restored the lantern to its hook on the 
ceiling. Silently and with mechanical deliberation he un- 
buckled his girdle, in which his case of instruments was, and 
replaced it on a shelf. He looked at nothing and seemed 
to see nothing. His eyeballs were glassy. Something pro- 
found was at work in his mind. At length his thoughts came 
to light, as usual, by a rapid utterance of words. He cried 
out: 

— Decidedly happy! Dead, quite dead! 

He stooped down and placed a shovelful of turf on the fire, 
and, while poking it up, grumbled on: 

—I had trouble to find her. Unknown malice had plunged 
her under two feet of snow. Without Homo, who sees as clear- 
ly with his nose as Christopher Columbus did with his mind, I 
should be there still paddling about in the snow and playing 
hide-and-seek with death. Diogenes took his lantern and 
looked for a man; I took mine and looked for a woman; he 
found sarcasm, and I found mourning. How cold she was! I 
touched her hand, it was a stone. What silence in the eyes! 
How can one be stupid enough to die and leave an infant be- 
hind! It will not be comfortable keeping three in this box. 
What a bore! Well, I have a family now. Daughter and 
son 


While Ursus was speaking, Homo had stolen close to the 
stove; the hand of the little sleeper hung down between the 


stove and the chest. The wolf began to lick the hand. 

He licked it so softly that the girl did not wake. 

Ursus turned round. 

— Good, Homo. I shall be father, and you uncle. Then he 
resumed his philosophical work of arranging the fire, without 
interrupting his aside. 

— Adoption. It’s decided. Besides, Homo consents. 

He stood up again. 

—I should like to know who is responsible for this wo- 
man’s death. Is it man or... 

His eye looked into the air, but above the ceiling, and his 
mouth murmured : 

— Is it thou? 

Then his forehead dropped as if under a weight, and he re- 
sumed : 

— The night has taken the trouble to kill this woman. 


The dawn was gradually | 


As he drew himself up again, his look met the face of the 


| awakened boy, who was listening to him. Ursus addressed him 


something of the watcher and the guardian about him. As a | abruptly: 
ray brighter than the rest traversed the glass, he opened his 





— What’s the reason you’re laughing ? 

The boy replied, 

— I am not laughing. 

Ursus had a sort of tremor, examined him very attentively 
and silently, for some moments, and said, 

— Then you are frightful. 

The inside of the hut was so dimly lighted at night, that 
Ursus had not yet seen the boy’s face. The full day showed it 
to him. 

He placed his palms on the child’s shoulders, regarded his 
face with an attention more and more penetrating, and cried 
to him : 

— Don’t laugh any more! 

—I don’t laugh, said the child. 

Ursus shook from head to foot. 

— You do laugh, I tell you. 

Then shaking the child in a grasp which might arise from 
rage or pity, he asked in a violent tone: 

— Who made you so? 

The child replied : 

—I don’t know what you mean. 

Ursus resumed : 

— How long have you had that laugh ? 

— I have always been so, said the child. 

Ursus turned to the chest, saying in a low tone: 

—I thought that business was out of date. He took out 
very carefully, so as not to wake the little girl, the book 
which he had put under her head for a pillow. 

— Let us look at Conquest, he muttered. 

It was a bundie of folio sheets, bound in parchment. He 
ran through the leaves with his thumb, stopped at one, opened 
the book wide over the stove and read. 

— De Denasatis—here it is. 

And he went on: 

Bucca fissa usque ad aures, gencivis denudatis, nasoque mur- 
dridato, masca eris et ridebis semper. 

— That is it exactly. 

And he replaced the book on one of the shelves, growling: 

— An incident, the investigation of which would be un- 
wholesome. Laugh away, my boy! 

At this moment the little girl woke. 
was a cry. 

— Come, nurse, give her the breast, said Ursus. 

The little girl had sat up. Ursus took the bottle from the 
stove and gave it to her to suck. At this instant the sun was 
rising. He was just level with the horizon. His red rays en- 
tered through the glass, and struck the face of the girl which 
was turned toward him. The child’s eyes, fixed on the sun, re- 
flected his crimson roundness like two mirrors. The balls were 
motionless ; the lids also. 

— Why, she’s blind! cried Ursus. 


Her “ good-morning” 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


LEXANDER was pleased with Mr. Evelyn’s exterior; he was @ 

tall man, probably over sixty ; he seemed to be in feeble health, 

and stooped considerably ; his hair was nearly white, his face long, pale, 
and intellectual, but its expression was amiable and benevolent, rather 
than suggestive of mental power or force of character. In these days 
he would have worn some strange form of hat, and been attired as if 
he wished to pass for a horse-dealer or a game-keeper, but at that time 
those fantastic costumes had not been introduced with which English- 
men of later years have supplied the caricaturists with such fair 
subjects for their pencils. Mr. Evelyn, on the contrary, was dressed 
with care, and much as he would have been in the same season, had 
you met him in Pall Mall or Regent Street; a blue frock, trousers of 
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nankeen (a stuff now only to be seen in the Kensington Museum), and 
an ordinary white hat, only that the leaf was a little broader than 
usual. 

As to Alexander’s outer man, of which as yet we have said noth- 
ing, it is enough to say now that it was in the same taste as the old 

leman’s, scarcely more juvenile, but of stronger materials, more 
fit for hard work and vicissitudes of weather. His appearance and 
bearing had in turn made 2 favorable impression on Mr. Evelyn, but 
Hannah had already saved him the trouble of describing the stranger 
for his daughter. On that lady, however, her maid’s account of Alex- 
ander, though in terms of exaggerated praise, to repay him for his 
civility and good offices in the affair of the eggs, was completely thrown 
away. 

“Only think, papa,” she exclaimed, advancing to meet her father 
from the breakfast-table, where she had been making tea, “these 
provoking tourists are finding out Orta at last; there are actually a 
pair of them, and English ones too, in the house at this instant.” 

“Not im the house, at all events,” said Mr. Evelyn, smiling and 
kissing her. “One of them is in the middle of the lake by this 
time.” 

“You take it very quietly,” rejoined his daughter, with a curl of 
vexation on her lips ; “ but I consider it a monstrous intrusion, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Two, after all, is no such great matter,” said the old gentleman, 
taking his seat. 

“Two will bring twenty, sir. 
to be followed by Mr. Jones.” 

“ Ay,” said her father, affecting to be deeply concerned, “and then 
the Robinsons are inevitable. I presume the young man on the water 
is Mr. Smith ?” . 

Here Hannah, who was standing by, interposed with fervor to ex- 
plain that it was a much prettier name than Smith; his name was Mr. 
Frederick Alexander; she had seen it in the travellers’ book, and his 
companion’s name was Mr. Woodville; and Hannah took care to let 
her master know that but for Mr. Alexander he would have had no eggs 
for his breakfast. 

“Come, Fatima,” said Mr. Evelyn, “these are strong points in 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown are sure 


his favor: he is not Mr. Smith, and we are indebted to him for =, 


” 

The outraged lady vouchsafed no reply, but packed Hannah away 
to inquire about the hours for posting and receiving letters, directing 
her to bring back the information im black and white. 

“She is so inaccurate,” added Miss Evelyn, when the maid’s back 
was turned, “so very careless. Only think of her leaving behind, 
either at Ivrea or Chiavasso, I suppose, one of the account-books, and 
the Bobbio book of all others; all our disbursements in it for the 
schools and charities. What shall we do if it is lost?” 

“Tt will vex you,” said Mr. Evelyn, “more than it will the good 
folk at Bobbio. I remember an anecdote of Henry VIL, who kept a 
memorandum-book in which he entered the daily expenses of his pal- 
ace. His favorite monkey got hold of it one day and tore it up in 
pieces, to the inexpressible delight of the officers of his household. 
But your book will be perfectly safe, depend upon it; we shall find it 
en our way back to Turin.” 

“Tam sure I hope so, papa; for that good old man at Bobbio has 
no more notion of regularity or keeping accounts, or business of any 
kind, than Hannah or—” 

“ Myself, I suppose,” interrupted her father. 

“Very well, papa, I never contradict you, but really these primitive 
Christians are very hard to manage; I was obliged to leave Bobbio, 
after all, without the vouchers, but I do hope the post will bring them 
to-day.” 

“You are quite right, my love, to make them mind their p’s and 
qs.” 

“T am resolved they shall mind them; and now come and see how 
nicely I have arranged your table for reading and writing until the sun 
goes down a little; and you see where I am going to fix myself oppo- 
Site to you.” 

Mr. Evelyn’s table had very little of the air of business; there was 
& writing-case certainly, but it was not open, as if he seldom used it, 
and wrote most of his letters by proxy. His books and newspapers, 
on the contrary, were arranged before him convenient to his hand; 
among them were several reviews and other new publications, both 
French and English, all indicating the habits of an easy reading man ; 





the only business-like phenomenon was a bundle of papers tied with 
a bit of pink ribbon, but it lay at one side upon the unopened writing- 
case. 

Nor, indeed, was there any thing ostentatiously busy or official 
about Miss Evelyn’s establishment in the opposite corner. On the 
contrary, the ordinary feminine phenomena predominated. There was 
a little row of volumes, some of which looked like small editions of 
the Italian poets, others were perhaps novels. There was a small writ- 
ing-desk, evidently much more used than her father’s, and even a 
plainer one; but there was a work-basket also. The little red books 
on the desk labelled with the words “Torre” and “ Angrogna,” 
were probably the companions of the green one which was lost or 
missing. 

While Miss Evelyn was carefully arranging the jalousies, so as to 
temper both the light and heat, yet so as to admit whatever air was 
stirring, which was not much, and also to afford a peep out on the 
water through the vine, Hannah returned from the post-office, and 
brought letters and papers with her. Among the former was a fat one 
from the pastor of Bobbio with the expected documents. The young 
lady’s eye sparkled with triumph. 

“You see, papa,” she cried, holding them up as if they had 
been prizes in a lottery, “the effect my letter from Turin has pro- 
duced.” 

“T hope it was not too sharp, my love,” said the old gentleman, 
opening a newspaper. 

“Tt has brought the vouchers, papa—that’s the great point,” she re- 
plied, as she seated herself at her little table. Then she added, after 
a moment’s pause, “ Really it is most important for their own sakes to 
teach these poor people a little regularity in money matters. Our fund 
goes much further now than it used to do, when nobody knew how the 
money went, as was the case a few years ago. ‘On a changé tout 
cela,’ I hope.” 

From that moment, for two or three hours, there passed but little 
conversation between father and daughter ; he was engrossed with his 
books and newspapers, she with her Vaudois accounts. It was pretty 
to mark the ringed and rosy finger run up and down the-columns of 
figures, and the musical murmur with which she carried the tens; it 
shed a hue of poetry over arithmetic. It was very pretty also to note 
her momentary embarrassments, for they were only momentary, as if 
she had carried over a franc or centime too much or too little, or had 
caught the slovenly accountants of the Protestant valleys tripping; 
and how the transient difficulty sometimes told on her bright, intelli- - 
ligent brow, clouding it ; sometimes, on her lips, compressing them the 
least possible; sometimes, but that was very seldom, going down so 
low as to affect the foot that peered out from beneath the sweep of 
her plain morning-dress (not half as smart as Hannah’s), making the 
extreme flounce searee rustle with its movement. It was pretty, too, 
when the difficulty was brushed away almost as soon as it occurred, 
and the light returned to her brow, and foot and flounce were: still 
again, and to reward herself for her successful pains, or her impatience 
subdued, she smelled vigorously at a vase of roses which Hannah had 
placed at her side, or jumped up and kissed her father in the middle 
of his reading. 


—+— 


CHAPTER IV.—ON THE WATER. 


Mr. Woopvitte was still a martyr to the cold which his stirring 
friend had given him in pointing out the sublimities not to be seen 
from the “misty mountain-top,” but he was not too ill to keep his 
breakfast engagement, or play his part at the table with respectable 
efficiency. Indeed, he thought it necessary once or twice to apologize 
for his appetite, which he declared was a morbid and hysterical one, 
and no proof, as it would be with another man, of any strength or 
stamina in his constitution. 

Woodville had the advantage of Alexander, for he had actually got 
a peep at the enigmatical young lady, but she was a puzzle to him also, 
for he could neither pronounce confidently either as to her age, or her 
pretensions to beauty. What he chiefly noticed was a look of deci- 
sion and an air of originality which tallied with the inferences his 
friend had drawn. 

“ In short,” said Woodville, “I think we may sum her up tolerably 
well by saying she is a pretty, clever, odd sort of a gir!, with a will of 
her own, and a specialty for double entry.” 

As soon as the artist heard the name was Evelyn, he at once re- 
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membered that he had often heard in Paris of a gentleman of that 
name, who was noted for his eccentricities, the nature of which, how- 
ever, he could not recall to mind. 

“JT doubt very much,” said Alexander, “if Miss Evelyn has be- 
stowed as much attention on us as we have upon her.” 

“T am positive she has not,” said Woodville, “so let us follow her 
discreet example. Shattered as I was—you laugh, but I am quite in 
earnest—I made an effort this morning to make a sketch of the old 
man under the fig- 
tree, while the sub- 
ject was fresh in 
my memory. Would 
you like to see 

it ? ” 

Alexander 
thought the draw- 

ing beautiful, and 
truly so it was; it 
was just the theme 
which Woodville’s 
wayward pencil han- 
died most lovingly. 

“ What thought, 
what feeling, you 
have thrown into it! 
And, what is very 
strange, the old man 
strongly resembles 
my father, whom 
you never saw.” 

“Tt is not sur- 
prising,” said the 
artist, “as I had 
your own green old 
age in my mind’s 
eye. Excuse me for 
grizzling your hair 
before your time, but 
I often amuse my- 
self with speculat- 
ing on the future of 

* a face or a form; to 
me there is as great 
a charm in the au- 
tumn of human life 
as in the autumn of 
the woods and moun- 
tains.” 

“T shall be for- 
tunate,” said his 
friend, “if I ever 
arrive at such a mel- 
low October. But 
come, since you are 
in such a good vein 
for sketchirg, you 
must go on the lake 
with me in the cool 
of the day; the 
views will be sure to 
inspire you afresh, 
and to-night we shall 
have a moon.” 

Woodville’s face 
prolonged itself immediately, and he shook his head dubiously; he 
feared it would be too much for him, that it would affect his trachea, 
or his uvuls, or his bronchial tubes, parts of the animal machinery, 
of the very existence of which Alexander was in happy ignorance ; 
but the temptation was too strong, and his friend, having prevailed, 
left him to himself until dinner-time. 

When the hour for the water came, the Evelyns, who were also bent 
on the lake, were the first at the place where the boats lay, but it acci- 
dentally happened that the only boat to be had was the one which 
Alexander had hired. 





“On the Water.” 





Here was another casus belli against the tourists, who had monopo- 
lized the one boat. 

“T told you, sir, what it would come to,” said Miss Evelyn, with a 
sort of composed vexation, as if she had made up her mind that she 
was no more to be lady of the lake. 

“ Perhaps our hostess will be able to procure a boat for us,” said 
the old gentleman. So they returned to the inn, and were in council 
with the landlady in the porch just as Alexander and Woodville were 
setting out, the lat- 
ter wrapped up as if 
the November winds 
were blowing. Miss 
Evelyn had an eye 
for the ridiculous; 
it was easy to see 
that, as it twinkled 
through the half- 
closed lids for the 
twentieth of a second 
upon the artist as 
he passed, he would 
certainly have made 
a different toilet, 
could he have antici- 
pated the criticism 
of that rapid but 
comprehensive sur- 
vey. With equal 
rapidity Alexander 
had perceived the 
difficulty the Eve- 
lyns were in, and to 
place his boat po- 
litely at their dis- 
posal was the affair 
of a moment. 

Mr. Evelyn 
thanked him pro- 
fusely, as did his 
daughter also, 
though in few words 
and with a little 
State. 

“IT am_ twice 
your debtor, sir,” 
said the affable old 
gentleman, “ for my 
breakfast this morn- 
ing, and again for 
your present kind 
offer; but the boat 
is large enough for 
us all, and it is not 
unlikely that our 
projects coincide.” 

This suggestion 
settled the matter, 
agreeably to Alex- 
ander at all events, 
and the Evelyns led 
the way to the place 
of embarkation, 
where they found 
Woodville resting. 
He was by no means so well pleased as his friend at the arrange 
ment made behind his back; the sparkling criticism of that bright 
eye of indeterminate color disturbed him, and he would certainly have 
managed to shuffle off some of his wraps, only that unluckily his 
shabby old dressing-gown was under them, and to have exhibited 
that to Miss Evelyn would have been worse still. 

“ Perhaps we can dispense with the boatman,” said the lady, and 
added, looking at Alexander, “I dare say this gentleman will have no 
objection to row.” 

Alexander took the oars not only with complaisance, but pleasure, 
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for he was an expert waterman, and the young lady took the tiller, 
greatly to the artist’s satisfaction, for he was afraid for a moment she 
was thinking of imposing the steerage on him. The young lawyer sat 
facing the lady at the helm, her father was at her right, and Mr. Wood- 
ville on her left, the only member of the party who was not at his 
ease. And yet, without intending it, he was the first to amuse the 
party. Mr. Evelyn was sorry to see that Mr. Woodville was an in- 
valid, and hoped he would soon get rid of his cold, which led the artist 
to give an account of the way in which he caught it, which he accom- 
panied with such a naive description of his terrible adventures in the 
storm on,the hills, the miseries he endured on the donkey, and the 
pickle he was in, how his worst apprehensions of Alpine dangers were 
more than realized, and how his companion only grew more and more 
elated and triumphant the more the horrors increased, that the 
Evelyns were extremely diverted—particularly the lady, who laughed 
heartily—at which Woodville was not at all offended, for he was not 
sorry to be entertaining, and was never ashamed to confess that he was 
no hero. 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Evelyn, “we do not feel as much as 
we ought for what you went through; you have related it so agreea- 
bly.” 

“ We shall be wishing you, sir, to make the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
or Monte Rosa,” said the young lady, with a flash of pleasantry in her 
eye, as gracious as possible, and not a bit of the expression which 
had made Woodville feel uncomfortable at the door of the inn. 

“Do you propose any of those gigantic expeditions?” said Mr. 
Evelyn to Alexander. 

“ Not at all,” he replied ; “ my heroism only exists in my friend’s 
imagination ; we are of the humblest class of tourists ; we have crept 
through Switzerland, and are now creeping through the north of Italy, 
intending to creep homeward toward the end of September.” 

“To give you a notion,” said Woodville, “ of what Mr. Alexander 
understands by creeping, you have only to look at that enormous moun- 
tain yonder, over which we crept, as he calls it.” 

“The highest positions in life are often gained by creeping,” said 
Mr. Evelyn, whose style of talk was rather pretentious; “I have 
seen many instances of it in my time; but I venture to predict that 
is not the way the gentleman rowing will make his way in the 
world.” 

Alexander thanked him laughingly for the flattering remark, and 
he might have thanked his daughter too for the smile with which she 
supported it, Indeed, she spoke little, though she evidently enjoyed 
the water and the surrounding beauties extremely, but it was in a re- 
served and demure way; there was no more of the enthusiastic burst 
of the morning. 

Mr. Evelyn ran on upon the different ways of rising in life; how 
few rose by straightforward, manly climbing; how many by servile 
crawling or wriggling, which he illustrated by the fact that even the 
eel, not a more slippery creature than many an eminent politician, will 
wriggle itself up a ledge of rocks or a salmon-weir. He had seen men 
in his time who wriggled themselves into bishoprics, and even higher 
positions. 

Woodville was now so much at his ease that, after locking at his 
watch, he produced a minute phial of globules, no bigger than the 
heads of pins, and, having dropped a certain number into the palm of 
his hand, licked them up with an apology—much called for—for taking 
medicine in company. He did not see, but Alexander did, how Miss 
Evelyn looked while he was taking his dose. It was another of those 
little flashes of sarcasm darting out between the half-shut eyelids, 
which she had levelled at the artist’s wraps. 

“You are not a homeopathist,” said Alexander, addressing her. 
The look made that plain enough. 

She answered the question only with a slight negative movement 
of her head, as if she desired to avoid a discussion of the subject; 
but the old gentleman went off fluently on the virtues residing in 
molecules and infini.asimals, from which he dashed into the atoms of 
Epicurus, quoted Lucretius, and displayed a wonderful deal more learn- 
ing than was level to the comprehension of his audience, or exactly in 
place in a boat on the lake of Orta. It was evident he plumed him- 
self on his talk, and talked to be admired. The young men soon per- 
ceived that they had only to listen respectfully to make themselves 
perfectly agreeable. When he came to his first pause, Woodville 
ventured a complimentary remark upon the wide range of his reading. 
This opened a new theme, on which Mr. Evelyn expatiated again with 





the same fluency. He disparaged extensive reading with a fresh out- 
pouring of it. 

“ Learning, Mr. Woodville, you know as well as I do, is the vainest 
of all vanities. What signifies being ‘ deep-versed in books,’ if a man 
is ‘ shallow in himself,’ as Milton puts it? And how well Shakespeare 
expresses the same thought— 

* Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books.’ 
But what long ago most thoroughly disgusted me with your prodigies 
of erudition, was an opinion I met in the works of one of the fathers 
of the Church, that the most ignorant devil has more learning than 
the most learned man that ever lived.” 

This quaint theological dictum made everybody laugh, and, before 
the laugh was over, Mr. Evelyn had started again on the subject of 
demonology, with which he seemed also to have the most intimate ac- 
quaintance, quoting the Bible, the Koran, the Talmud, and twenty au- 
thors of whose very names Woodville was ignorant, and he knew rather 
more about books than his friend. 

When the demons were exhausted, he stopped to take breath. The 
young men could see that though his dayghter was proud of her father’s 
talents and knowledge, she did not encourage him to talk—probably 
because he talked a great deal more than was good for him, as he 
seemed troubled with a dry, short cough. But he wanted no encour: 
agement, only an audience, and, having now that advantage, he seemed 
determined to turn it to account. Though he had talked so much, he 
had not yet mounted his hobby, which had been, for some years, the 
cause of the Vaudois. The moment he got astride of that he became 
not only fluent but rhetorical, and gesticulated with his hands as if he 
had been speaking from a platform. 

As he spoke of the glorious struggles of the people of the Valleys 
against the House of Savoy, and of the deeds of their heroiqleaders, 
especially Henri Arnaud and his romantic career, he was really “ the 
old man eloquent” for a few minutes. His eye gleamed with some 
of the fire of the contest he painted, and Alexander suspended the 
oar to listen to his impassioned strain. Woodville, always excitable, 
forgot himself to the point of half-revealing his old robe-de-chambre, 
and, as to Miss Evelyn, she listened with an admiration and a 
sympathy which she had not vouchsafed to her father’s display of 
learning. 

But the pitch was too high to be long maintained, and he was soon 
in a more prosaic region again, beginning to enlarge on the difficulty 
of managing charitable enterprises so as not to destroy the spirit of 
independence in the objects of our benevolence. 

“ How often,” he said, “do we corrupt poverty when we flatter 
ourselves that we are relieving it! Charity must keep a close hand, 
We always try to make ours do so in the Valleys. I dare say, 
gentlemen, it would interest you to know how we manage our fund?” 

“ But don’t you think, papa,” interrupted his daughter, biting her 
lip ever so little, “it would be more interesting just now to land and 
observe the sunset ?” 

Alexander instantly pulled toward the island. 

“ Just as you please, my dear,” said Mr. Evelyn. “TI will take an- 
other opportunity of giving our friends an outline of our system—or 
rather your system.” 

Miss Evelyn bit her lip again, but it was impossible to arrest his 
volubility. 

“She is our accountant,” he pursued ; “we leave all the financial 
department to her. You see a young lady before you unvexed by 
multiplication, unpuzzled by the rule-of-three, and unmaddened by 
fractions. I wish I could say that business perplexed me as little as 
it does her.” 

Alexander, whose eye was as quick as any lady’s, saw how little 
this comical eulogy pleased Miss Evelyn, though she affected to laugh, 
which was the best thing she could do; so he made as if he was too 
intent on the oar to pay much attention to what the old man was say- 
ing, and, with a few strong pulls, brought the boat to the foot of a 
flight of steps, and the conversation, at the same time, to a full stop. 

As they mounted the marble stairs, Miss Evelyn took her father’s 
arm, and murmured something in hig ear, probably a request that he 
would not resume the subject of her skill in accounts before the 
strangers. 

At least there was no more of it. Mr. Evelyn having talked him- 
self out, now allowed his new acquaintances to talk, possibly wishing 
to know more about them; and Woodville was as communicative as 
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the most inquisitive old gentleman could have desired, and left very 
little untold about himself and his complaints, and then about his 
friend, and his talents, and his prospects, until Alexander was in the 
situation which Miss Evelyn had been in before, of feeling himself 
made slightly ridiculous by excessive praise. But, as he had helped 
her, so she now helped him in turn, by remarking that they had sat 
too long on the cold marble; particularly, she added (with a sly hit at 
the artist's envelopings), as her father was not so well fortified as Mr. 
Woodville. 

“ Come away, sir,” she said to the old gentleman ; “let us be merry 
and wise; if you catch cold, you will never be able to keep your ap- 
pointment next week at Turin.” 

“Don’t mention it, don’t mention it,” said Mr. Evelyn, with a 
sigh, as if the business alluded to lay heavily on his mind. His 
daughter folded carefully around him a plaid shawl which she had 
brought with her, took his arm in hers, and led him away to the 
boat. 

It was full time for invalids and old men to get home, for the twi- 
light was over, and the owls from the old towers of San Giulio were 
beginning to hoot. 





TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH. 


MONG the most popular of all the modern writers of France, in 

his way, is Jules Verne, who, for three or four years past, has 

been solving that difficult problem. of “combining instruction with 
amusement,” in the most adroit and successful manner. 

The first of his peculiar books, “ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” has 
been translated in America. His second production, entitled “ A Trip 
to the Centre of the Earth,” is now before us, and, as a scientific fan- 
tasy, we find it sufficiently peculiar, original, and amusing. 

Monsieur Verne makes travelling companions of wit and erudition, 
and, while satirizing the wild vagaries of mere theorists, manages to 
convey a vast amount of practical instruction and adorn his pages 
with some of the most vivid and striking descriptions of things known 
and unknown, possible and impossible, that the imagination can 
depict. 

The wild life and scenery of Iceland he makes a fitting preliminary 
to the descent of his heroes toward the earth’s centre, through the open 
crater of an extinct volcano, and then follow “ hair-breadth ’scapes and 
ventures perilous” without number in the vast interior world, where 
they find an electric sky electrically illuminated, and vast seas, plains, 
and mountains, covered with antediluvian growth, and peopled with 
monsters who disported on the surface of our planet before the Flood. 
Then ensue terrific tempests ; combats of the pre-Adamitic wild beasts 
on land and water, and, after nameless vicissitudes, the escape of the 
travellers upward to the surface again, through an active volcano, in 
another quarter of the globe. 

That M. Verne has secured sufficient room for the play of his ima- 
gination, in this work, will hardly be contested, and, at the same time, 
he has manifested profound scientific erudition, as well as sparkling 
and playful fancy. 

But, in order that our readers may have a foretaste of this curious 
literary freak, which has amused so vast a host of scientific and un- 
scientific people in Europe, we briefly introduce and quote a few pas- 
sages. These are taken almost at random, however, for the book is 
equally bizarre throughout. 

The story—for a story is made the graceful connecting thread that 
holds the incidents together—opens in the queer old city of Hamburg, 
and introduces us to Professor Lidenbrock, an enthusiastic anti- 
quarian and naturalist, and Axel, his nephew, a roguish youth, whom 
the professor is trying to train up in the path of science, but who has 
a much more decided tendency to fine clothes, sunny promenades, and 
a certain little Graiiben, his cousin, and Lidenbrock’s niece. Axel and 
Graiihen are both in their teens, and their mutual tenderness has only 
just reached the pastoral stage when the professor becomes deeply en- 
grossed in some new investigation. that upsets all his usual ways and 
habits, vastly tribulates old Martha, his sexagenarian housekeeper, and 
overclouds Master Axel’s felicity, by giving him musty work to do in 
the library and study. 

“This study,” writes Axel, who is supposed to offer us the whole 
narration, “was a veritable museum. All the specimens of the min- 





eral kingdom were there ticketed in the most perfect order, according 
to the three grand divisions of inflammable, metallic, and lithoid min- 
erals. How well I knew all those epitomes of mineralogical science! 
How often, instead of frolicking with boys of my age, I had amused 
myself with dusting those graphites, those anthracites, those fossil 
coals, those lignites, those fragments of peat and turf! And then 
there were the bitumens, the resins, and the organic salts, that had to 
be kept clear of every atom of dust. And the metals, too, from iron 
to gold, the special importance of which diseppeared in the absolute 
equality of value prevailing among scientific specimens. And all those 
stones that were in quantity enough to rebuild our old house in Kénig- 
strasse, and even add a handsome room to it, which would have suited 
me so well!” 

It will be seen that, after all, Axel had some scientific preparation, 
but the chief object before him during the visit to the study, which he 
selects for the above description, is his uncle, Lidenbrock, who is there 
going into ecstasies over a strange-looking old book that he has just 
brought home from the stall of the Jew Hevelius; for the professor is 
a bibliomaniac along with his other accomplishments. 

“ See,” said he, carrying on all the questions and answers himself; 
“isn’tita beauty? Yes,it isadmirable. And what binding! Doesn't 
that book open easily? Yes, and it sfays open at any page you please. 
And, doesn’t it shut well? _ Yes, indeed; for the cover and the leaves 
are perfectly secured together in one compact whole, without separat- 
ing or gaping at any point. And its back without a crack in it, after 
seven hundred years of use! Ah, there’s a binding that would have 
been the pride of Bozerian, Closs, or Purgold!” 

This remarkable old volume, with its tough leather back, and a 
faded seal dangling to it, turns out to be no less a treasure than the 
far-famed “ Heims Kringla” of Snorre Turleson, the renowed Icelandic 
author who flourished in the twelfth century. This was his Chronicle 
of the Norwegian Kings who had reigned in Iceland, and it was, from 
beginning to end, a manuscript in pure Runic, the characters of which, 
as tradition runs, were invented by Odin himself. 

While overhauling this wonderful tome, the professor sees a greasy 
parchment drop from it, and, in a moment, has unfolded it with eager 
haste. It was a slip of sheepskin, five inches long and three in 
breadth, with a series of outlandish characters imprinted on it in trans- 
verse lines. 

These the professor discovers to be Runic also, and identical with 
the letters of the “ Heims Kringla.” To decipher them was the next 
problem, and poor Martha announcing dinner, and Axel pining for 
Gretchen, are the immediate victims of this scientific passion. The 
professor will see nobody, listen to nothing, eat not a bite, until that 
problem shall have been solved. Axel is planted at a table, pen in 
hand, and ordered to put down, in plain letters, his uncle’s first read- 
ing of the puzzle, as below: 

m.rnils 
sgtssmf 
kt,samn 
emtnaelI 
Atvaar 
ecdrmi frantu 
dt,iac Kediil 

The professor finds that this writing is a cryptogram written later 
than the book, since it contains the double M, which is of more modern 
invention, and can be found nowhere in the volume. “ At least two 
centuries’ difference in date,” he says. On further investigation, he 
discovers, to his great delight, a signature to the MS., also in Runic 
hieroglyphics : 


VTA Kt YK AAR 


Arne Saknussem ! a celebrated Icelandic sage and alchemist of the 
sixteenth century. The cryptogram assuredly conceals some remark- 
able discovery, for those alchemists, after all, were the only true sa- 
vants of their period—Avicenna, Bacon, Lullius, Paracelsus, and the 
rest, bearing witness. 

The professor finds even his vast erudition a little at fault in the 
presence of these one hundred and thirty-two letters, embracing 
seventy-nine consonants and fifty-three vowels, thrown together in ap- 
parent disorder, but really arranged with mathematical forethought, 
and from certain indications believed to be Latin, but illegible without 
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atrateS 
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akey. Whatisthat key? The professor, cudgelling his own brains 
to find it out, also sets poor Axei to work instead of letting him go to 
his dinner. His first idea is to write down any sentence, with the letters 
arranged in perpendicular instead of horizontal lines, and so detect 
their relations as vowels and consonants thrown into a heap. This he 
directs Axel to do. That enamoured youth happens at the moment to 
be thinking. more of his pretty Graiiben than of Arne Saknussem, and 
writes, as requested, the first thing that occurs to him. Here is the 
result : 
O,ee, li 
Iyaleb 
‘loriGe 
oultrn 
vdyta! 
The next process was to write the words as they were thus formed, 
horizontally, and they read : 
Oee,li—Iyaleb—lori 
Ge—oultrn—vdyta! 


The professor was delighted. There, he said, was a confusion of 
consonants, and a mingling of points and vowels, quite Runic. So, 
snatching the paper, he read the columns up and down, and much to 
his amazement came upon the following disclosure, which the reader 
can make out for himself : 

“ 0, Ilove you dearly, little Graiiben !” 

This is a new phase of the business, and sets the wise man of Ham- 
burg to thinking; but the inscription must be made out, at all haz- 
ards, and Lidenbrock, after working until his head aches, rushes from 
the house and leaves Axel to finish. Our youthful friend worries at 
the MS., turning it in all directions. At last, a fortunate sidelong glance 
reveals the run of the letters, and there is a general jubilee when the 
professor returns. They have the key, which is, to read the legend 
backward ; and here it is in ancient Latin: 

“ In Sneffels Yoculis craterem kem delibat umbra Scartaris Julié intra 
calendas descende, audas viator, 6 Kod feci 
Arne Saknussem.” 

And this is the translation : 

“ Descend into the crater of the Yokul of Sneffels, which the shadow 
of Scartaris caresses, before the kalends of July, O daring traveller ! and 
you will reach the centre of the earth. Which I did. Arne Saknussem.” 

This was enough ! from that moment, no peace in the house until 
Lidenbrock’s trunk was packed, and he, with poor Axel, whem the 
uncle’s inexorable will tore from the arms of the weeping Graiiben, 
was on his way to Iceland, to reach it before the “ kalends of July.” 

At Copenhagen, Uncle Lidenbrock makes Axel “ take lessons of 
the abyss,” as he styles them, by causing him to ascend the loftiest 
steeples and hang over the balustrades. 

At length they embark for Reikjavik, and, after a quaint voyag» as 
quaintly told, enter their destination, the bay of Faxa, and see the 
designated snow-clad mountain towering in the distance. 

Iceland life, manners, and scenery, now come in, and the theories 
on both sides concerning the hollowmess versus the fiery fulness of 
our terrestrial globe are laughably discussed. The professor believes 
in Saknussem’s story and determines to equal his achievement, or per- 
ish in the attempt, and poor Axel must accompany him. 

After a curious trip from Reikjavik to the top of Sneffels, where 
they arrive at the right time, they discover an ancient monument 
weather-beaten and gray with time, on which once more in Runic 
characters is carved the name of Arne Saknussem. Axel is in despair 
at this confirmatory evidence, but old Lidenbrock is enchanted, and 
after dismissing all their Iceland guides, excepting Hans, a faithful 
hative boatman, they prepare to descend into the crater. 

Here begins the subterranean journey! Axel describes the first 
part of the descent from the inner orifice at the centre—or, in other 
words—-the throat of the crater. 

“Tts sides, which were almost perpendicular, still offered many 
jutting points that would aid the descent ; but, if the stairs were there, 
the balustrade was completely lacking. A thick cord attached to the 
mouth of the hole might, indeed, help us; but how were we to loosen 
it again when we got to the end of it? 

“ My uncle employed a very simple device to overcome this difficulty. 
He unwound a small rope about as thick as one’s thumb, and four 
hundred feet long. He ran out about one half of it, and then, fastening 
it around a projecting point of rock, threw the other half dangling into 





the throat of the crater. Each of us then could descend by taking the 
two halves of the rope in our hands and supporting himself as he 
passed down along them, since they were securely fastened in the 
middle. Once safely landed two hundred feet down, it would be easy 
to recover the whole cord by releasing one half and hauling on the 
other, and so on ad infinitum.” 

The baggage was divided into three parcels, Axel and the Professor 
each putting one on his back, Hans the Icelander taking charge of the 
heavy tools and implements, and the third bundle being simply 
“dumped,” or dropped, from point to point, as it had nothing fragile 
in it. 

The journey, arranged on these highly scientific principles, at 
once began. The first day was spent in descending to the bottom of 
the round neck of the crater. This they reach at last, after ten and a 
half hours of “abyss gymnastics,” and discover, at a depth of twenty- 
four hundred feet, a side gallery of fair dimensions gently sloping 
downward to the right.—Here they make their first resting-place, and 
pass a peaceful night. 

The professor is charmed, the Icelander quite contented, and even 
Axel begins to enter into the spirit of the thing. 

Their first regular data are noted down, next morning, as follows: 


Mowpay, July 1.—Chronometer : 8h. 1'7m., A. M. 
Barometer: 29p. ‘71. 
Thermometer : 6°. 
Direction: E. 8. E. 


To follow the journey fully, one must get the book, and sooth, to 
say, Jules Verne rivals the Arabian Nights in his descriptions of 
the innermost subterranean world. The homes of the genii and the 
caverns of Eblis are totally eclipsed by the natural halls and palaces, 
grottos and domes, that our travellers find and classify a 
to pure geologic science. 

We can cull but a page or two as we hurry onward: 

“ The electric light sparkled gorgeously on the schists, the lime crys- 
tals and old red sandstone of the walls. We might have fancied our- 
selves in some excavation in the midst of Devonshire, which has given 
its mame to these peculiar deposits. Specimens of magnificent mar- 
bles inerusted the walls, some of gray agate with white veins ca- 
priciously etched in them, and others flesh-colored or of bright-yellow 
speckled with red flakes, and, farther on, varieties of sombre egriot, 
in which the calcareous formations stood out in vivid tints.” 

At length, as they press farther on, they plunge down, down by 
a spiral winding way into the primitive deposits, their gallery growing 
broader and brighter, but the heat increasing, and their supply of 
water giving out. The professor, however, has strength and courage 
for all emergencies, and sustains the drooping spirits of his com- 
panions. The desperate hunt for water, the cutting through of a 
granite wall to reach it, and their wild enjoyment when it is found, 
are superbly narrated. Hans, the stolid, steady, brave, untiring Ice- 
lander, is a great character, in his way, and the reader gets attached 
to him. 

Their road now lies along spirals, horizontals, and verticals, but 
downward, ever nearer to the centre. 

On the 15th of July they were twenty-one miles beneath the level 
of the surface seas, and in the finest health and spirits. On the 18th 
they were two hundred and fifty-five miles southwest of the base of 
Sneffels, and forty-eight miles in perpendicular depth, or at the limit 
of the crust assigned to our planet by some astronomers. Of course, 
they were living witnesses of the erroneous deductions that ascribe a 
heat of fifteen hundred degrees to that depth ! 

Axel gets lost by branching into the wrong descending gallery, 
and here the author has an opportunity to put forth fancy and science 
together, in a series of intensely dramatic episodes. He does it, we 
need hardly say, with fine effect, and, at length, after thrilling perils, 
the party is safely reunited. 

We cannot refrain from citing a paragraph of description, from the 
chapter where their arrival in the interior world is richly detailed : 

“A vast sheet of water, the beginning of a lake or an ocean, 
extended beyond my range of vision. The shore, which was deeply 
indented with bays and inlets, received the last caresses of the 
waves on an expanse of fine sand sparkling with golden light, and 
bestrown with those little shells in which the first beings of the 
creation lived. The billows broke upon it with the sonorous mur- 
mur peculiar to immense enclosed spaces, and a light spray, tossed by 
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the caprice of a playful breeze, flecked my face. Upon this slightly- 
sloping beach, at about one hundred fathoms from the margin of the 
waters, the last spurs of enormous rocky ridges shaded off and disap- 
peared in the level, while the gigantic masses behind them ascended 
to immeasurable heights. Some of them, rending the shore with their 
sharp crests, formed capes and promontories gnawed by the teeth of 
the surf. -Farther on, the eye could trace their huge outlines clearly 
profiled against the misty background of the horizon. 

“Tt was indeed an ocean, with the capricious contours of terrestrial 
coasts, but solitary and fearfully wild of aspect. 

“Tf I found no difficulty in surveying even the distant features of 
this scene, it was because a very peculiar light illuminated its mi- 


nutest details, It was not the light of the sun with its brilliant | 


sheaves of glowing beams and broadening golden rays, nor the vague 
and pallid sheen of the satellite that merely reflects his splendor with- 
out his heat! No! The illuminating power of this light ; its tremulous 
diffusion ; its clear, dry whiteness ; the slight elevation of its tempera- 


ture; its brightness, in reality superior to that of the moon, indi- | 


cated a purely electric origin. It 
was a sort of continuous aurora 
borealis, or some such cosmic 
phenomenon, that filled this cav- 
ern, huge enough to hold an 
ocean. 

“The vault that hung over my 
head—the sky, if you will call it 
so—seemed to be made up of im- 
mense clouds, or movable and 
changing vapors, which, no doubt, 
by the effect of condensation, de- 
seended at stated periods in tor- 
rents ofrain, I would have thought 
that under so strong an atmos- 
pheric pressure, the evaporation 
of water could not take place, 
and yet, by some natural reason 
that escaped me, there were heavy 
clouds suspended in the air. But 
it was ‘ fine weather’ at the time. 
The electric flashes produced the 
most surprising play of light on 
the far-up clouds; intense shad- 
ows describe themselves on the 
lower volutes of these cloudy pil- 
lars, and, from time to time, a ray 
of remarkable power would dart 
through to us between two dis- 
jointed masses. But, still, this 
was not the sun, for there was 
no heat with its light, and the 
effect was dull and profoundly 
saddening. I felt above me, in- 
stead of a glittering firmament of 
stars, a granite vault beyond those 
clouds, crushing me down with 
all its weight, and not yielding 


space enough, vast as it seemed, for the least ambitious of the satel- | 


lites.” 


It was like a weird sojourn in some distant planet, this visit to the | 
They have caught all kinds of antediluvian fish, and had their best 


central world! But the sky and light were no stranger than the flora 


and fauna of the place. Forests of mushrooms, as tall as earthly | 


palm-trees ; lycopodia, one hundred feet high ; arborescent ferns, as 
lofty as our pines—in fine, all the plants of the second cosmic period, 
or period of transition, were there; while the bones of the mastodon 
and the megatherium lay scattered about. 

However, there were living creatures as well as fossils in their 
neighborhood, and something still more interesting, as we are told in 
the subjoined paragraphs : 

“Suddenly, I halted, and laid my hand on my uncle’s arm to hold 
him back. The diffused electric light enabled me to distinguish the 
smallest objects in the depths of the thickets, I had thought that I 
saw——-No! really, I did see huge shapes moving under the trees. 
Yes; there were gigantic animals, a whole herd of mastodons, not 
fossil, but alive, and like those of which the remains were found in the 


. 








Their Road now lies along Spirals. 





swamps of Ohio, in 1801. I could perceive the trunks of these enor- 
mous creatures twisting in and out under the trees like a legion of 
serpents, and I could hear the sound of their long tusks, as their ivory 
points tore the old bolls and branches of the trees. The boughs 
crackled, and masses of foliage stripped from them rapidly disap. 
peared down the throats of the immense animals.” 

The uncle, undismayed, as ever, proposes to push on through the 
antediluvian forest, but is restrained by Axel, who remarks that no 
human being could brave the wrath of such monsters. 

“*No hunian being?’ responded the doctor, lowering his voice. 
‘You are mistaken, Axel. Look, look yonder! I think I see a living 
being, a creature of our own species—a man.’ 

“T looked, with @ shrug of the shoulders, however, and determined 
to push my incredulity to the last extreme. But, in spite of myself, 


| I had to yield to the evidence before me; for there, about,a quarter 


of a mile from us, leaning on the trunk of an enormous cowris-tree, 
was a human form, a Proteus of these subterranean regions, a new 
son of Neptune, tending the numberless troop of mastodons. 

“ Immanis pecoris custos, im- 
manior ipse ! 

“Yes, immanior ipse. We no 
longer had before us the fossil 
man whose remains we had pre- 
viously discovered among the 
other bones, but a giant fit to 
master the monsters around him. 
His stature surpassed twelve feet. 
His head, which was as large and 
massive as that of a buffulo, was 
nearly hidden by dishevelled mass- 
es of unkempt hair. It might 
have been called a regular mane, 
like that of the primeval ages. 
He brandished a huge bough, that 
seemed a befitting crook for this 
antediluvian shepherd. 

“ For a moment we stood there 
stupefied and motionless. But the 
giant might see us—prudence dic- 
tated immediate flight. 

“* Come, come!’ I exclaimed, 
dragging my uncle away; and, 
for the first time, he consented to 
be overruled. 

“ A quarter of an hour later, 
we were out of sight of this very 
formidable enemy.” 

But their experience of the 
antediluvian life was not to be lim- 
ited to skeletons of the huge crea- 
tures that had roamed in those 
days ; having built a raft of fossil 
wood not yet mineralized enough 
to sink, the party embark on the 
interior ocean, and are caught in 
a terrific electrical storm. 

Here comes in a grand description, which the limits of our sketch 
will not permit us to reproduce. But the most striking episode of all 
is a fearful combat, of which they were made the unwilling witnesses. 


iron anchor gnawed by the still harder teeth of submarine monsters, 
worse than any that have challenged the pen-prowess of Victor Hugo. 
At length, they come to this : 

“ Tuesday, August 18th.—Evening came, or, rather, the moment 
when drowsiness weighed down our eyelids, for there is no night on 
this ocean, and the pitiless light continues to fatigue our eyes 2 
though we were sailing under the sun of the Arctic seas. Hans was 
at the helm, and during his watch I fell asleep. 

“Two hours later, a terrible shock awoke me. The raft had been 
lifted out of the water with tremendous force, and flung twenty 
fathoms away. 

“* What's that?’ asked my uncle, hurriedly. ‘ Have we struck?’ 

“ Hans pointed to a blackish mass, rising and falling on the waves, 
two hundred fathoms from us. I looked and shouted in a breath, 
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“ ¢Tt’s an enormous bear!’ 
“* Yes,’ assented my uncle; 


‘and there, look! is a monstrous ~ 


sea-lizard.’ S 

“* And, farther on, a tremen- 
dous crocodile! Seeits huge jaws 
and the rows of teeth in them! 
Ah! he’s off!’ 

“A whale! a whale!’ ex- 
claimed the professor. ‘I see his 
immense fins and tail. Look at 
the air and water he throws from 
his nostrils!’ 

“In fact, there were two tall 
columns of spray shooting up 
above the surface of the sea. We 
sat there dumb, astounded and 
terrified at the sight of this troop 
of marine monsters. They were 
of supernatural dimensions, and 
the least of them could have 
crushed the raft to atoms with a 
single touch of his teeth. Hans 
wanted to put the helm hard down 
and get out of so dangerous a 
neighborhood as soon as possible, 
but, on looking around, he saw, 
in the other quarter, enemies just 
as formidable, and, among them, 
a tortoise forty feet broad, and a 
serpent thirty feet long, darting 
his head above the waves. 

“Tt was impossible to escape. 
The reptiles approached; they 
whirled about the raft with a 
speed which the swiftest railway- 
trains could not rival, tracing con- 
centric circles nearer and nearer 
as they did so. I had caught up 
ny rifle. But what effect would 
a bullet have upon the scales that 
covered the bodies of these ani- 
mals ? 

“We were mute with terror. 
The monsters came closer and 
closer—on one side the crocodile, 
on the other the serpent. The 
rest of the troop had disappeared. 
I was about to fire, but Hans 
stopped me with a gesture. The 
two creatures passed at a dis- 
tance of fifty fathoms from the 
raft, rushing at each other, and 
their fury prevented them from 
seeing us at all. 

“The combat was joined a 
hundred fathoms from us, and we 
could distinctly see the two mon- 
sters struggling with each other. 

“But it seemed to me that 
now I could observe the other 
animals coming to take part in 
the fight—the bear, the whale, 
the lizard, and the tortoise, for I 
caught a glimpse of them every 
moment. I pointed them out to 
the Icelander. But he shook his 
“g dissentingly and murmur- 


“se Tva.’ 

“*What! only two?’ I shouted. 
‘He says that there are only two 
enimals yonder—’ 


“*He is right !’ exclaimed my 
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uncle, who had kept his spy-glass 
to his eye all the time. 

“ * Incredible !’ I retorted. 

“* Yes! but true; for the first 
of those monsters has the muzzle 
of a bear, the head of a lizard, 
the teeth of a crocodile, and that 
is why we were mistaken. It is 
the most formidable of all the 
antediluvian reptiles—the ichthy- 
osaurus /” 

“* And the other ?’ 

“* The other is a serpent, con- 
cealed in the shell of a tortoise, 
the first creature’s dreaded enemy, 
the plesiosaurus !’ 

“ Hans had been right. There 
were only two monsters agitating 
the waters, and I had before me 
the most frightful denizens of the 
primitive oceans. I could see the 
blood-red eye of the ichthyosau- 
rus as large as a man’s head. Na- 
ture bestowed upon that monster 
an optical apparatus of extreme 
power, capable of resisting the 
pressure of the water at the great 
depths it inhabited. It was very 
properly called the whale of the 
saurians, for it had the speed and 
dimensions of the real whale. The 
one before me did not measure 
less than one hundred feet, so far 
as I could judge of his size when 
he threw the vertical fins of his 
tail high out of the water. His 
jaw was enormous, and naturalists 
assign to the species not less than 
one hundred and _ eighty-two 
teeth. 

“The plesiosaurus, a serpent 
with a cylindrical trunk, had a 
short tail and claws or flippers, 
arranged like oars. His body was 
entirely covered with a shell, and 
his neck, which was as flexible as 
a swan’s, stood up erect thirty feet 
above the waves! 

“ These monsters attacked each 
other with indescribable fury, 
throwing up a swell on the sur- 
face that reached the raft, and 
tossed it with such violence, that 
twenty times we were on the point 
of upsetting. At last we heard 
hissing sounds of the most un- 
paralleled intensity. The two crea- 
tures were in the death-grapple. 
They were so twisted together, 
that we could not distinguish 
them, and we had every thing to 
fear from the rage of the vic- 
tor. 
“ One hour—two hours passed. 
The struggle continued with the 
same fury. The combatants ap- 
proached the raft and receded from 
it, by turns, while we remained 
motionless but ready to fire. 

“Suddenly, ichthyosaurus and 
plesiosaurus disappeared, making 
a veritable maelstrom in the waves 
at the spot where they went down. 
Many minutes elasped without our 
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seeing them again. Was their combat to terminate in the depths 
of the sea ? 

“ All at once, a huge head darts above the surface. It is that of the 
plesiosaurus. The monster is mortally wounded, and now we can per- 
ceive only his enormous shell, but his long neck rises, falls, comes up 
again, bends, writhes, and lashes the waves like a tremendous whip. 
The water was dashed in foam and spray to a great distance. We were 
blinded by it. But, at length, the agony of the reptile was nearly over, 
his motions relaxed, his contortions died away and his long serpentine 
body lay stretched out an inert mass upon the surface of the sea, which 
was now permitted to subside into its ordinary calm.” 

After an episode so agreeable as this, the landing upon any shore 
was not to be despised, and our travellers were in high spirits when 
they at length reached the farther limit of the great central sea. 

They find a continuation there of the arched way that they had left 
on the other side, and conjecture that it is the proper passage for them 
to follow. But, it is blocked up by a fallen bowlder, which they pro- 
ceed to mine and blast with a tremendous charge of gun-cotton. Pro- 
fessor Lidenbrock and Hans have placed themselves upon the raft close 
to the neighboring strand, while Axel lights the match of the blast 
they have prepared. Axel then joins the rest of the party and the 
raft is swiftly paddled to a distance from the opening. The professor 
held his watch in his hand. 

“* Five minutes more!’ said he. ‘Four more. Three more.’ 

“My pulse was 240 per minute ! 

“*Two more! One! Crumble, ye granite mountains!’ 

“ What occurred at that moment? As for the noise of the explosion, 
I don’t think that IT heard it; but the conformation of the rocks sud- 
denly changed while I gazed at them, and opened like a curtain. I 
saw a fathomless abyss yawn wide in the middle of the shore, while 
the sea, taken on the instant with a vertigo, was, in a moment, but an 
enormous billow, on whose crest the raft stood up perpendicu- 
larly.” 

The blast had not only blown away the rock that blocked the pas- 
sage, but had burst through a partition that separated the waters from 
some tremendous chasm below, and raft, travellers, sea, and all rush 
down into it together. 

This leads to the last stage of this highly picturesque journey, and 
in order that such fair beginnings should not end more tamely, the pro- 
fessor and his companions are finally cast forth from the mouth of the 
active volcano of Stromboli! 

When they get back to Hamburg, the general winding-up of the 
journey is hugely pleasant, and the joyous Axel recounts it in his own 
fashion : 

“ From that day forth,” says he, “my uncle was the happiest of 
savants, and I the happiest of men, for ‘Graiiben,’ my pretty Vir- 
land girl, abdicating her position as a mere pupil, took her rank in the 
house in Kénigsstrasse in the double quality of niece and wife. It is 
useless to add that her uncle was the illustrious Professor Otto Liden- 
brock, corresponding member of all the scientific, geographical, and 
mineralogical societies of the five divisions of the globe.” 

Our readers have made many more tedious jaunts and with infinitely 
less amusing episodes and solid instruction than they would find with 
such a companion as Jules Verne in a “Trip to the Centre of the 
Earth.” 





RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. 
By W. R. 8, Razsrox. 


HEN the autumn has passed away, and the long winter even- 

ings are at hand, the younger inhabitants of every Russian 

village begin to organize a series of social gatherings. During the fine 
weather they are in the habit of meeting out of doors for the strange 
mixture of grave dance with wailing song, styled the Xhoroved ; but 
when the days become short and the air grows chill, they exchange 
that diversion for the livelier entertainment of the Posidydka. In this 
all the young men and maidens of the village share, meeting together 
in each other’s cottages by turns, nominally for the purpose of carry- 
ing on some description of handiwork, but really by way of passing a 
sociable evening. Married people are excluded from it, as dull and 
prosaic companions, and the young folks devote their energies to mak- 
ing the hours fly fast, passing the time im singing, dancing, and story- 


telling. The Russian peasant seldom indulges in very demonstrative 





gayety ; but there is no lack of merriment within the cottages in which 
these Posidyelki are held, poor as they generally are, and dimly lighted 
by pine splinters, and depressing as is the scene outside, when the 
landscape, far as the eye can see on every side, is one dreary waste of 
level snow, and the only sound which breaks the silence of the night 
is the melancholy howling of the wolves. 

At such meetings as these, the skazka, or tale, is in great request, 
varied by the provtrbs, riddles, and sage sayings of which the Slavonic 
peoples possess so rich a store. Of these tales several collections 
have been made, which possess no slight interest, especially for stu- 
dents of folk-lore. The stories told at the winter evening gatherings 
of the young people are for the most part, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, of a light and lively cast ; but those which exist in the mem- 
ories of their seniors are of a more varied nature, and serve to illus. 
trate many a point in the Russian peasant’s career, many a turn in his 
way of thinking. And im no country have greater pains been taken 
than in Russia to collect and preserve these fragments of popular fiction, 
many of them highly valuable relics of a past age, and nowhere has 
research proved more successful. Some of the collectors, such as MM. 
Maksimof, Yakushkin, Bezsonof, and others, have carried their en- 
thusiasm so far as to go wandering about the country in the guise of 
pedlars or of peasants, in order that they might gain the confidence of 


the common people, and induce them unreservedly to produce their: 


hoarded treasures of legend and of song. For the Russian moujik is 
of & somewhat suspicious nature, and he is little inclined to open his 
heart to strangers who do not belong to his own class. 

From the stories in prose and in verse thus gathered together, 
several distinct collections have been made and published. That of 
the Builini, or historic poems, alone fills five large volumes. Another, 
also in several volumes, is devoted to the songs of the mendicant 
minstrels who wander about the country, singing them along the high- 
roads, and in the peasants’ huts, and especially at church doors, where 
they congregate on Snndays and saints’ days after the services are 
over. - This work is the more interesting, inasmuch as it contains the 
music of many of the songs, and faithful portraits of some of the sing- 
ers. And of the Skazki, or prose tales, a collection in eight parts has 
been published by M. Afanasef, one of the most zealous among the 
students of this branch of Russian literature. 

On the bwilina we do not propose to dwell at present, the subject 
being one which is chiefly interesting to antiquarians; and of the 
skazka it is not necessary to say much, as it has already been to some 
extent represented in our literature. Some years ago a number of 
skazki were translated into German by M. Anton Dietrich, and his 
work, for which Jacob Grimm wrote an introduction, soon afterward 
appeared in an English dress. But there is another class of popular 
tales, that devoted to subjects in some way connected with religion, 
and it is to this that we now propose to call the reader’s attention. 

The skazka, or tale, and ‘the piesna, or song, date from prehistoric 
and heathenish times, but the legenda, or serious legend, and the stikh, 
or religious poem, have, in most cases, been composed since the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia. Sometimes, however, the influ- 
ence of the older form of belief is clearly perceptible in them, their in- 
congruous nature showing that they were moulded or modified during 
that period in which the Russians were styled by their old annalist a 
“ two-faithed” people. In accordance with the teaching of the Church, 
the pagan skazka sometimes passed into the Christian legenda, and the 
piesa into thd stikh ; but the utterances of these proselytes were not 
always either as orthodox or as edifying as might have been desired. 
For a specimen of the confused ideas they inculcated with respect to 
sacred history, we may refer to the legend of Just Noah. 

Originally, it says, the garden of Eden was placed under the care 
of a blind man and a man without hands. But the devil came and 
induced them to rob the apple-tree which was there, telling the hand- 
less man to shake it, and the blind man. td feel about for the fallen 


‘fruit. Then the Lord came and turned them both out of Paradise, 


and afterward created Just Noah, “that there might be justice in the 
world.” And the dog was set to watch over Noah, and to prevent any 
one from seeing him. But the devil came and insisted on looking at 
Noah, saying to the dog, which had been created without hair, “I will 
give you a warm coat; the winters will come, the frost will set in, but 
you will not then want a house to live in.” So the dog received its 
coat, and let the devil look at Noah. Then the devil spat over Noab, 
who became “ blue, and green, and miserable—a sight to look at.” 
On that account the dog was cursed, and forbidden ever to enter 4 
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church—a prohibition which holds good to the present day. The le- 

goes on to relate how Eve was created from one of Neah’s ribs, 
and how she induced him to taste forbidden fruit, and how he and she 
were in consequence driven out of Paradise ; how, afterward, the Lord 
told Noah that in three years a great flood would take place, and com- 
manded him to make an ark. Noah obeyed, and worked hard for two 
years and a half, at the end of which time the ark was finished. The 
devil was completely puzzled, but at last he went to Eve, who was also 
very curious to know what her husband was doing, and told her how 
to act. So when Noah came back from his work, and asked for some- 
thing to drink, she gave him strong kwass, and he became garrulous, 
and told her what he was engaged upon. The next morning, when he 
went to look at his work, he found that the devil had knocked it to 
pieces. So he had to begin all over again. When it was finished, the 
flood came, and the devil was very anxious to get into the ark. This 
he knew he could not do unless Noah should happen to swear. So he 
again enlisted Eve’s services, and induced her to be so late in embark- 
ing, that Noah lost his temper, and swore. Immediately the devil 
jumped on board, in the form of a mouse. Getting into a dark cor- 
ner, he gnawed and gnawed until he had made a hole in the timbers. 
The ark must have foundered, had it not been for the hedgehog, which 
stuffed up the leak with its head—on which account it is honored by 
the people in Russia to this day—and ultimately the whole party, the 
devil included, came safely to dry land. 

If the whole of M. Afanasef’s collection had been of as little edi- 
fying a nature as this legend, the opposition offered in some quarters 
to its publication might not have been unreasonable. But the legends 
included in it seldom deal with sacred history, and they generally convey 
atolerably respectable moral. The duty on which they lay most stress is 
that of being charitable, and their favorite topic is the different man- 
ner in which Providence deals with benevolence and churlishness. As 
a good specimen of the stories of this class, that of “The Poor Wid- 
ow” may be selected, one which is thoroughly in earnest, and shows 
no traces of the humorous spirit that pervades many of its com- 
panions. According to popular Slavonic tradition, Christ still visits 
the earth from time to time in human form. Sometimes alone, at 
other times accompanied by some of the apostles, but always clad in 
the dress of a beggar, He wanders about the world, punishing the 
proud and hard of heart, and assisting the poor and afflicted. It is 
especially between Easter and Ascension-Day that these wanderings 
take place. During one of them, in the story in question, Christ and 
the twelve apostles arrive one night at a village, and ask for shelter at 
the home of a rich peasant. Bvt he refuses, telling them to go to 
the cottage over the way. “There is a widow living there who takes 
beggars in; go to her.” So they go and ask her for a night's lodging. 
Now, the widow is very poor, having nothing in the world but a mor- 
sel of bread and a handful of flour, and a cow which gives no milk, 
for it has not yet calved. But she cheerfully admits the applicants, 
and sets before them the morsel of bread ; and they eat and are satis- 
fied, and there remain over ever so mary fragments. The next morn- 
ing the old woman sends for the handful of flour to make pancakes of, 
and it also becomes miraculously increased. Her guests thank her, 
and take leave. As they go along, a wolf comes to meet them, and 
begs for something to eat. “ Go to the widow’s house,” says the Sav- 
iour; “kill her cow and eat.” Then the apostles wonder and re- 
monstrate, saying, “She received and fed us so kindly; she was look- 
ing forward with such pleasure to having a calf from her cow; she 
would have had milk enough to support the whole family.” But 
Christ replies, “So it must be;” and the wolf breaks into the wid- 
ow’s barn and kills her cow. And, when the old woman hears what 
has happened, she humbles herself and says, “ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord has taken away ; blessed be His will.” The seeming beggars go 
4 little farther on, and find a bag full of money. Christ orders it to 
roll into the rich peasant’s farmyard. Again the apostles remonstrate, 
saying it would be better to send the money to the poor widow. But 
again they are told that “it must be so;” and the bag rolls to the 
feet of the churlish peasant, who stores it away with a discontented 
air, thinking “the Lord might just as well have sent a couple of 
them.” Toward mid-day the apostles grow thirsty, and ask for water. 
Their Master directs them to a neighboring spring, but when they come 
to it they find it swarming with frogs and toads and snakes, and its 
waters foul and fetid. So they come back without slaking their thirst. 
A little farther on, Christ points out another spring to them, and this 





they find full of pure water, cool and sweet, and around grow won- 


drous trees, on which heavenly birds are singing. When they return 
they are asked why they have tarried so long. “We have only been 
away three minutes,” is their reply. Then the Lord says, “ Not three 
minutes, but three whole years, have you spent there. As it was in 
the first spring, so will it be ill for the rich peasant in the next world; 
and as it was in the second, so will it be well in the next world for the 
poor widow.” 

Another striking story, relating to the life to come, is that of 
Christ’s brother, which tells how a young man, who had a very close- 
fisted mother, went to church one Easter Sunday with a supply of 
Easter eggs for the beggars. But, after he had given away all his 
eggs, he found that there still remained one beggar to whom he had 
made no present, so he invited him home to dinner. But his mother 
was angry, and refused to sit down to table with the beggar, so he and 
his guest had to dine alone. After dinner they lay down to rest, and 
the young man saw that the beggar wore a cross which burnt like 
fire. So he asked his guest to exchange crosses with him, and to 
accept him as a “brother of the cross,” This the beggar did, and 
then invited his entertainer to dine with him two days after. Accord- 
ingly, on the Tuesday the young man set out on his journey, going on 
till he came to a certain cross road, and there, in accordance with the 
beggar’s instructions, asking for the blessing of God. On that a path 
opened before him, which eventually led him to Paradise. Before he 
had followed it. far he heard the voices of many children calling to 
him, and they said, “ O Christ’s brother, say to Christ for us—have we 
to suffer long?” A little further on he saw a band of girls pouring 
water from one well into another, and they, too, addressed him in the 
same words. Lastly, he saw a fence, and supporting it were a number 
of old men, all covered with slime and ooze, and they also cried to him, 
“© Christ’s brother, say to Christ for us—have we long to suffer ?” 
Soon after that he met the old beggar-man who had invited him. 
“ And then only did the peasant perceive that it was the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. ‘Why, Lord,.do the children suffer?’ ‘Their 
mothers cursed them while they were in the womb; it is impossible 
for them to come into Paradise.’ ‘And the girls?’ ‘They used to 
sell milk, and they put water into the milk; now they will have to 
draw water forever.’ ‘And the old men?’ ‘ When they lived in 
the white world, they used to say, “Only let us live well in this 
world, and no matter about the world to come; even if we prop a 
fence.” And now they will have to support that fence forever.’ 
Then Christ led the young man into Paradise, where a place had 
been prepared for him, and the peasant did not want to go away.” 
But some time afterward he saw his mother sitting in hell, and he 
implored that she might be pardoned. So he was told to make a 
rope out of hemp dust, and when he had gone on making it for 
thirty years, Christ told him he had worked enough for his mother, 
and might now take her out of hell. “Sothe son let down the rope 
to his mother, who was sitting in boiling piteh. The rope didn’t 
burn, so God willed! The son pulled his mother quite out, and had 
already got hold of her by the head, when she screamed out at him, 
‘You hound, you’ve completely choked me!’ Thereupon the rope 
broke, and the sinner fell back into the boiling pitch. She was not 
willing,’ said Christ, ‘even here to restrain her temper; let her sit in 
hell forever and ever.’” 

Great stress is always laid in these stories on the necessity of 
observing the fasts and feasts of the Church. Out of a number of 
tales bearing on this subject, the following may be selected, being 
rendered especially noteworthy by the strange impersonation of a day 
which occurs in it. There was a peasant-woman “who did not pay 
honor to Mother Friday,” but used to spin as usual upon that day. 
Once, when she had gone to sleep after dinner, the door opened and 
Mother Friday came into the cottage, dressed in a long white gown, 
and looking terrible angry. And she took a handful of the dust of 
flax from the floor, poured it into the sleeper’s eyes, and then went 
away without saying a word. When the woman awoke she could not 
see. Then the other women came and told her all that had happened. 
So she began to pray, saying, “Mother Friday! forgive me! have 
pity on me, sinner that Iam; I will offer you a candle, ‘and will not 
let any oneoffend you, my mother!” And that night “ Mother Friday 
came back and took the dust out of that woman’s eyes.” The story 
ends with the remark, “It is a great sin to offend Mother Fri- 
day.” 

The drunkenness to which the Russian peasant is so sadly addicted 
naturally forms the theme of many of his popular stories. One of 
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them tells how a certain man was in the habit of becoming intoxi- 
cated, and how one night, when he was coming back from a tavern, he 
fell into a river and was drowned. Some time after this his son 
Petrusha was going to church one Easter Sunday, when he heard a 
peasant-woman, who had stumbled over a stone, exclaim, “ Why did 
the devil put you under my feet?” Whereon he rebuked her for using 
such bad language on her way to church. This pleased the devil, 
who considered that the woman had unnecessarily taken his name in 
vain, so he appeared to Petrusha in the form of a young man, stated 
frankly who he was, and invited him to dinner the next day, giving 
him full directions as to which road he musttake. Petrusha accepted 
the invitation, and set out on the morrow, travelling for three days till 
he found himself in a dark and dreary wood, in the middle of which 
stood a rich palace. Before he entered it he met a girl who had been 
carried off thither from her village, and she told him that it was the 
abode of devils, and that his father was kept there in the shape of a 
wretched old horse used for carrying wood and water. Having learned 
from her what he must do, he entered the palace, and was hospitably 
received and feasted there. At the end of the banquet the devil of- 
fered him much gold and silver, but he refused to take any thing 
except the old horse which was his father. Having obtained it he 
went his way, and on his arrival at home, still following the friendly 
girl’s instructions, he took off the leaden cross he wore, waved it three 
times round the horse, and then hung it round the neck of the animal, 
which immediately became a man. Petrusha recognized his father 
and led him into the cotttage. The old man lived happily after that 
for many years, but never to his dying day would he touch so much 
as a drop of brandy. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WHICH ? 


RAND Lady Mildred had lovers a score ; 
Up at the castle they thronged her door. 
Beauty was hers, and a mine of gold ; 
But her smile and her heart were icy cold. 


Down at the village, poor little Kate 
Had but one lover, of low estate. 

All that she had of wealth to impart 
Was a pleasant smile and a tender heart. 


Came Lady Mildred’s suitors—and went ; 
Years rolled away, and her charms were spent. 
Haughtier grew she and colder still, 

So that all her splendor was void and chill. 


In a humble home Kate passed her life, 
A doting mother, a gentle wife ; 

Not without trials and cloudy days, 

But peace was about her in all her ways. 


Grand Lady Mildred, wrinkled and old, 
Would still coquet—but can only scold. 
Kate lies buried under the sod, 
Waiting in quiet the mercy of God. 


Would you be dragging out life to the last, 
With a hopeless future, a barren past ? 

Or in the church-yard tranquilly rest, 
Ceasing from toil, and your memory blest ? 





THE “LEVEE” OF NEW ORLEANS. 


, == . 
HE commercial prosperity of Louisiana may be said to date 
from the transfer of the French colony to the United 
States Government, in 1808. The population-of the province 
at that time did not exceed fifty thousand inhabitants, scattered 
far and wide over the immense extent of territory known as the 





Louisiana purchase. The commerce of Louisiana was first car- 
ried on in Indian canoes, pirogues, dateauz, and nondeseripts 
known as arks and flat-boats; then followed the great marine 
triumph, the keel-boat, so constructed, that it might make a 
return trip from New Orleans up the river to the growing 
settlements on the Ohio, by being “‘ cordelled,” or worked with 
oars, against the ever-sweeping current of the “ Father of 
Waters.” Many months were thus patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly consumed in this tedious way to make a trip from New 
Orleans to Louisville, such as is now performed in four or five 
days. The wildness of the country in these early times is illus- 
trated by a characteristic advertisement, where the captain of 
a keel-boat uses as an argument in favor of public patronage 
the statement that the sides of his boat are proof against mus- 
ket and rifle balls, and therefore the Indians and desperadoes 
who line the shores may be set at defiance. 

Steamboats, which were absolutely necessary for the perfect 
redemption of the Mississippi Valley from a wilderness state, 
were introduced in the year 1812; but they were so imperfectly 
constructed, that it was five years before they achieved a tri- 
umph that created a favorable public attention. After that period 
of experiment, disaster, and loss, to those engaged in the great 
enterprise, a success was finally achieved that surpassed the 
most sanguine anticipations of the friends of the application of 
steam to the propulsion of vessels, as the great developing 
agent of the agricultural wealth of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

At the time of the “ transfer,” New Orleans contained eight 
thousand inhabitants; in forty years it became one of the lead- 
ing commercial cities of the world. The entrepot of a valley 
unrivalled in extent, and in the rapidly increasing and intelli- 


‘gent character of its population, with a wealth of tributary 


streams that contain thousands of miles of navigable waters 
pouring their treasures into its lap, it is difficult to conjecture 
the future extent and grandeur of this one great Southern 
metropolis. The poetical name of New Orleans is the “ Cres- 
cent City ;” the title comes from the fact that it is built around 
one of the great “bends” so characteristic of the river. The 
consequence is that the city has a crescent-shaped front, which 
may be said to form a half circle, the diameter of which is 
six or seven miles. Standing, therefore, at either end of this 
curve, you see before you the vast sweep of the river front, 
running off in the distance and then gradually coming back 
again, thus displaying the merchandise, the buildings, and ship- 
ping in the most satisfactory and picturesque manner. No 
landing before any American city can compare with it for con- 
venience and utility; and if any quay exists in Europe com- 
parable to it, New Orleans would still possess the advantage of 
being more richly laden with evidences of teeming wealth. 
One of the peculiarities of the Mississippi River is, that its banks 
are constantly caving in and being washed away. By a law of 
its own, the annual deposit, which is enormous, settles in the 
“bends,” and not on the points opposite; consequently, there 
annually accumulate, in front of the city, immense amounts 
of earth or sediment that constantly increase the depth of the 
front—this accumulation is termed the batture. The artificial 
elevation of the land above the highest water-level of the spring 


floods is called the levee, and upon this artificial ridge, and the © 


heavy timbers and planks which serve as a connecting link with 
the water-craft, and the shore, is placed the merchandise that 
represents the vast and varied commerce of the city. Some of 
these platforms or stages, which are almost annually enlarged, 
vary from a hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in width, 
and often extend, in an unbroken line, a thousand and some- 
times fifteen hundred feet—fronting more or less the whole line 
of the city, a distance, as we have already stated, of six or seven 
miles. 

Congregated at the levee are hundreds of splendid steamers, 
and thousands of nondescript boats, thickly interspersed with 
ships of the largest size, and flying the signals of every civilized 
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people. The merchandise is of cotton, sugar, hemp, corn, pork, 
and kindred substantials, mixed indiscriminately with ‘“ Yankee 
notions,” and with the finest goods from the manufactures of 
Manchester, and the more delicate looms of France and Italy. 

New Orleans levee, more than any other given spot in the 
world, represents all spoken languages. The popular “levee 
clerk ” is popular because, in a sentence of a dozen words, he 
can introduce a dozen languages, and could make himself intel- 
ligible if he had been at the confusion of Babel. 

The German and Irish immigrants attempt to exchange saluta- 
tions of sympathy with the just-imported Chinese and half-clad 
North American Indian. The gaunt priest just from Rome and 
the revival preacher from Puritan Boston jostle each other’s 
elbows and stare curiously and suspiciously at each other. 

The sandy, curly-haired sailors of the Neva drink gin cosily 
with the dark, straight-haired Kanacker from the Sandwich 
Islands. The agents of the merchant-princes, from every capital 
in Europe, exchange views with the local magnates, or seek 
advice from the wealthy representatives of our Northern cities. 

The roystering, frank-hearted man of the West boisterously 
talks and laughs in all familiarity with the cold and awkward 
man of New England, and both sip a cup of coffee together later 
in the day, and seem mutually astonished to learn, from expe- 
rience and the interchange of ideas, how much, in spite of ex- 
ternal appearances, they are alike. 

Stalwart negroes, whose muscles, from hard labor, have been 
developed until they rival those of the Farnese Hercules, light 
their cigars confidently, and without repulse, by the cheroot 
that is puffed by the aristocratic gentleman from Manila. 

Prominent in all the side places, which, like nooks on the 
banks of swiftly-running streams, are even found on the New 
Orleans levee, are the old Creole negresses, who, by their culi- 
nary charms of “ cat-fish gumbo,” have about them crowds of 
hungry people, who appease their gross appetites at small cost, 
and talk gossip liberally in a thousand tongues. The Western 
desperado, who professes to have slain a dozen men in bloody 
fights, with a woman’s solicitude, helps the consumptive invalid 
through the obtruding boxes and bales of merchandise, and care- 
lessly-driven drays. 

The brunette from the “Queen of the Antilles” contrasts 
finely with the blonde of New England, and the light hair of 
the belles from the Middle States seems more golden beside 
the massive bands of the dark hair of the Creole beauty. 

Away up the river you heara coughing, bellowing, thunder- 
ing noise—it is made by the machinery of one of the greatest 
of our Mississippi River steamers. From its “ smoke-stacks ” 
rolls out a long, serpentine cloud that curls interminably along 
the horizon. The promised appearance of the steamer causes 
an excitement among the stevedores, hackmen, hotel-runners, 
and everybody in general. The boat comes up to the levee as 
gracefully as “‘a thing of life.” Nothing is visible of its ex- 
ternal appearance but the top of the tall chimneys and the 
gigantic wheel-houses—all else is hidden behind walls of cotton- 
bales—twenty-four hundred of which have been packed upon 
the decks and guards. In ten minutes after the hawser is 
made fast, well-trained gangs of laborers are rolling the valuable 
cargo ashore, and in a few hours the noble vessel is cleared for 
her up-river freight. Such is the shadowy outline of the history 
of Louisiana, and a still more vague and unsatisfactory descrip- 
tion of its business mart, the Levee of New Orleans. 





SCALING THE MATTERHORN. 
By Prorzssor Trnpart, LL. D., F. R. 8. 


A* admirable description of the difficulties of the Matterhorn, up 

to a certain elevation, has been given by Mr. Hawkins, in 
“Vacation Tourists for 1860.” At that time, however, a temporary 
danger, sufficient to quell for a time the enthusiasm even of our lion- 
hearted guide, was added to the permanent ones. Fresh snow had 





fallen two days before; it had quite oversprinkled the Matterhorn, 
converting the brown of its crags into an iron gray; this snow had 
been melted and refrozen, forming upon the rocks’an enamelling of ice. 
Besides their physical front, moreover, in 1860, the rocks presented a 
psychological one, derived from the rumor of their savage inaccessi- 
bility. The crags, the ice, and the character of the mountain, all con- 
spired to stir the feelings. Much of the wild mystery has now van- 
ished, especially at those points which, in 1860, were places of virgin 
difficulty, but down which ropes now hang to assist the climber. The 
grandeur of the Matterhorn is, however, not to be effaced. 

After some hours of steady climbing, we halted upon a platform 
beside the tattered remnant of one of my tents, had a mouthful of 
food, and sunned ourselves for an hour. We subsequently worked up- 
ward, scaling the crags and rounding the bases of those wild and won- 
derful rock-towers, into which the weather of ages has hewn the 
southern aréte of the Matterhorn. The work here requires knowledge, 
but with a fair amount of skill it is safe work. I can fancy nothing 
more fascinating to a man given by nature and: habit to such things, 
than a climb alone among these crags and precipices. He need not be 
theological, but, if complete, he must be religious, with such an en- 
vironment. To the climber amongst them, the southern cliffs and 
crags of the Matterhorn are incomparably grander than those of the 
north. Majesty of form and magnitude, and richness of coloring, com- 
bine to ennoble them. 

Looked at from Breuil, the Matterhorn presents two summits: the 
one, the summit proper, a square rock-tower in appearance ; the other, 
which is really the end of a sharp ridge abutting against the rock- 
tower, an apparently conical peak. On this peak Bennen and myself 
planted our flag-staff in 1862, and with it, which had no previous name, 
Italian writers have done me the honor of associating mine. At some 
distance below it the mountain is crossed by an almost horizontal 
ledge, always loaded with snow, which, from its resemblance to a white 
neck-tie, has been called the Cravatie. On the ledge a cabin was put, 
together last year. It stands above the precipice where I quitted my 
rope in 1862. Up this precipice, by the aid of a thicker—I will not saya 
stronger—rope, we now scrambled, and, following the exact route pur- 
sued by Bennen and myself five years previously, we came to the end 
of the Cravatte. At some places the snow upon the ledge fell steeply 
from its junction with the cliff; deep-step cutting was also needed 
where the substance had been melted and recongealed. The passage 
was soon accomplished along the Cravatte to the cabin, which was 
almost filled with snow. ; 

Our first inquiry now had reference to the supply of water.. We 
could, of course, always melt the snow, but this would involve a waste- 
ful expenditure of heat. The cliff at the base of which the hut was 
built overhung, and from its edge the liquefied snow fell in showers be- 
yond the cabin. Four ice-axes were fixed on the ledge, and over them 
was spread the residue of a second tent which I had left at Breuil in 
1862. The water falling upon the canvas flowed toward its centre. 
Here an orifice was formed, through which the liquid descended into 
vessels placed to receive it. Some modification of this plan might 
probably be employed with profit for the storing up of water in 
droughty years in England. 

I lay for some hours in the warm sunshine, in presence of the Ital- 
ian mountains, watching the mutations of the air. But when the sun 
sank the air became chill, and we all retired to the cabin. We had no 
fire, though warmth was much needed. A lover of the mountains, 
and of his kind, had contributed an India-rubber mattress to the 
cabin. On this I lay down, a light blanket being thrown over me, 
while the guides and porters were rolled up in sheepskins. The mat- 
tress was a poor defence against the cold of the subjacent rock. I 


» bore this for two hours, unwilling to disturb the guides, but at length 


it became intolerable. The little circles, with a speck of intensified 
redness in the centre, which spotted the neck of our volunteer porter, 
prevented me from availing myself of the warmth of my companions, 
so I lay alone and suffered the penalty of isolation. On learning my 
condition, however, the good fellows were soon alert, and, folding a 
sheepskin round me, restored me gradually to a pleasant temperature. 
I fell asleep, and found the guides preparing breakfast, and the morn- 
ing well advanced, when I opened my, eyes. 

It was past six o’clock when the two Maquignazes and myself 
quitted the cabin. The porters deemed their work accomplished, but 
they halted for a time to ascertain whether we were likely to be driven 
back or to push forward. We skirted the Cravatte, and reached the 
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ridge at its western extremity. This we ascended along the old route 
of Bennen and myself to the conical peak already referred to, which, 
as seen from Breuil, constitutes a kind of second summit of the Mat- 
terhorn. From this point to the base of the final crag of the mountain 
stretches an aréte, terribly hacked by the weather, but on the whole 
horizontal. When I first made the acquaintance of this savage ridge 
it was almost clear of snow. It was now loaded, the snow being 
bevelled to an edge of exceeding sharpness. The slope to the left, 
falling toward Zmutt, was exceedingly steep, while the precipices on 
the right were abysmal. No other part of the Matterhorn do I re- 
member with greater interest than this. It was terrible, but its diffi- 
culties were fairly within the grasp of human skill, and this associa- 
tion is more elevating than where the circumstances are such as to 
make you conscious of your own helplessness. On one of the sharpest 
teeth of the Spalla, Joseph Maquignaz halted, and, turning to me with 
a smile, remarked, “There is no room for giddiness here, sir.” In 
fact, such possibilities, in such places, must be altogether excluded 
from the chapter of accidents of the climber. 

It was at the end of this ridge, where it abuts against the last pre- 
cipice of the Matterhorn, that my second flag-staff was left in 1862. 
I think there must have been something in the light falling upon this 
precipice that gave it an aspect of greater verticality when I first saw 
it than it seemed to possess on the present occasion. Or, as remarked 
in my brief account of our attempt in the Saturday Review, we may 
have been dazed by our previous exertion. I cannot otherwise ac- 
count for our stopping short without making some attempt upon the 
precipice. It looks very bad, but no climber with his blood warm 
would pronounce it, without trial, insuperable. Fears of this rock- 
wall, however, had been excited long before we reached it. At three 
several places upon the aréte I had to signalize points in advance, and 
to ask my companions in French (which Bennen alone did not under- 
stand) whether they thought these points could be reached without 
peril. Thus, bit by bit, we moved along the ridge to its end, where 
further advance was declared to be impossible. It was probably the 
addition of the psychological element to the physical ; the reluctance 
to encounter new dangers on a mountain which had hitherto inspired 
a superstitious fear, that quelled further exertion. 

To assure myself of the correctness of what is here stated, I have 
turned to my notes cf 1862. The reperusal of them has interested me, 
and a portion of them may possibly interest some of the readers of 
this magazine. Here, then, they are, rapidly thrown together, and 

- embracing our passage from the crags adjacent to the Col du Lion to 
the point where we were compelled to halt : 

“ We had gathered up our things, and bent to the work before us, 
when suddenly*an explosion occurred overhead. Looking aloft, in 
mid-air was seen a solid shot from the Matterhorn, describing its 
proper parabola through the air. It split to pieces as it hit one of the 
rock-towers below, and its fragments came down in a kind of spray, 
which fell wide of us, but still near enough to compel a sharp look- 
out. Two or three such explosions occurred afterward, but we crept 
along the back-fin of the mountain, from which the falling bowlders 
were speedily deflected right and left. Before the set of sun, we 
reached our place of bivouac. A tent was already there. Its owner 
had finished a prolonged attack upon the Matterhorn, and kindly per- 
mitted the tent to remain, thus saving me the labor of carrying up one 
of my own. I had with me a second and smaller tent, made for me 
under the friendly supervision of Mr. Whymper, which the exceedingly 
nimble-handed Carrel soon placed in position upon a platform of 
stones. Both tents stood in the shadow of a great rock, which shel- 
tered us from all projectiles from the heights. 

“As the evening advanced, fog, the enemy of the climber, came 
creeping up the valley, and heavy flounces of cloud draped the bases 
of the hills. The fog thickened through a series of intermittences 
which only a mountain-land can show. Sudden uprushings of air 
would carry the clouds aloft in vertical currents, while at other places 
horizontal gusts wildly tossed them to and fro; or, impinging upon 
each other at oblique angles, formed whirling cyclones of cloud. 
The air was tortured on its search of equilibrium. Explosive peals 
above us, succeeded by the sound of tumbling rocks, were heard 
from time to time. We were swathed in the densest fog when we 
retired to rest, and had scarcely a hope that the morrow’s sun would 
be able to dispel the gloom. Throughout the night I heard the in- 
termittent roar of the stones as they rushed down an adjacent couloir. 
Looking at midnight through a small hole in the canvas of my tent, I 
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saw a star. I rose, and found the heavens without a cloud; while 
above me the black battlements of the Matterhorn were projected 
against the fretted sky. 

“Tt was four a. m. before we started. We adhered to the hacked 
and weatherworn spine, until its disintegration became too vast. The 
alternations of sun and frost have made wondrous havoc on the south- 
ern face of the Matterhorn ; cutting much away, but leaving brown-red 
masses of the most imposing magnitude behind—-pillars, and towers, 
and splintered obelisks, clearly cut out of the mountain—grand in their 
hoariness, and softened by the coloring of age. At length we were 
compelled to quit the ridge for the base of a precipice which seemed 
to girdle the mountain like a wall. It was a clean section of rock, 
with cracks and narrow ledges here and there. We sought to turn 
this wall in vain. Bennen swerved to the right and to the left to make 
his inspection complete. There was no alternative : over the precipice 
we must go, or else retreat. For a time it was manifest our onset 
must be desperate. We grappled with the cliff. Walters, an exceed- 
ingly powerful climber, went first. Close to him was Bennen, with arm 
and knee and counsel ready in time of need. As usual, I followed 
Bennen, while the two porters brought up the rear. The behavior 
of all of them was admirable. A process of reciprocal lifting continued 
for half an hour, when a last strong effort threw Walters across the 
brow of the precipice, and rendered our progress thus far secure. 

“ After scaling the precipice, we found ourselves once more upon 
the ridge with safe footing on the ledges of gneiss. We approached 
the conical peak seen from Breuil, while before us, and, as we thought, 
assuredly within our grasp, was the proper summit of the renowned 
Matterhorn. To test Bennen’s feelings, I remarked, ‘ We shall at all 
events reach the lower peak.’ There was a kind of scorn in his laugh 
as he replied, stretching his arm toward the summit, ‘ In an hour, sir, 
the people of Zermatt will see our flag-staff planted yonder.’ We went 
upward in this spirit, a triumph forestalled, making the ascent a jubi- 
lee. 

“ We reached the first summit, and on it fixed our flag. But al- 
ready doubt had begun to settle about the final precipice. Walters 
once remarked, ‘We may still find difficulty there.’ It was, perhaps, 
the pressure of the same thought upon my own mind that caused its 
utterance to irritate me. So I grimly admonished Walters and we 
went on. The nearer, however, we came to the summit, the more 
formidable did the precipice appear. From the point where we had 
planted our flagstaff a hacked and extremely acute ridge (the Spalla), 
with ghastly abysses right and left of it, ran straight against the final 
cliff. We sat down upon the ridge and inspected the precipice. Three 
out of the four men shook their heads, and muttered, ‘ Impossible.’ 
Bennen was the only man amongst them who refused, from first to 
last, to utter the word. 

“ Resolved not to push them beyond the limits of their own clear 
judgments, I was equally determined to advance until that judgment 
should pronounte the risk too great. I, therefore, pointed to a tooth 
at some distance from the place where we sat, and asked whether it 
could be reached without much danger. ‘ We think so,’ was the reply. 
‘Then, let us go there.’ We did so and sat down again. The three 
men murmured, while Bennen himself growled like a foiled lion. ‘ We 
must give it up,’ was here repeated. ‘Not yet,’ was my answer. 
‘ You see yonder point quite at the base of the precipice ; do you not 
think we might reach it? The reply was ‘ Yes.’ We moved cautious- 
ly along the aréte and reached the point aimed at. So savage a spot 
I had never previously visited, and we sat down there with broken 
hopes. The thought of retreat was bitter. We may have been dazed 
by our previous efforts, and thus rendered less competent than fresh 
men would have been to front the danger before us. As on other oc- 
casions, Bennen sought to fix on me the onus of returning, but with 
the usual result. My reply was, ‘Where you go, I follow, whether it 
be up or down.’ It took him half an hour to make up his mind. Had 
the other men not yielded so utterly, he would probably have tried 
longer. As it was, our oecupation was gone, and hacking a length of 
six feet from our ladder, we planted it on the spot where we halted.” 
So much is due to the memory of a brave man. 

Seven hundred feet, if the barometric measurement can be trusted, 
of very difficult rock-work now lay above us. In 1862 this height had 
been underestimated by both Bennen and me. Of the 14,800 feet of 
the Matterhorn, we then thought we had accomplished 14,600. If the 
barometer speaks truly, we had only cleared about 14,200. Descend- 
ing the end of the aréte, we crossed a narrow cleft, and grappled with 
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the rocks at the other side of it. Our ascent was oblique, bearing to 
the right. The obliquity at one place fell to horizontality, and we had 
to work on the level round a difficult protuberance of rock. We 
cleared the difficulty without haste, and then rose straight against the 
precipice. Joseph Maquignaz drew my attention to a rope hanging 
down the cliff, left there by himself on the occasion of his first ascent. 
We reached the end of this rope, and some time was lost by the guide 
in assuring himself that it was not too much frayed by friction. Care 
in testing it was doubly necessary, for the rocks, bad in themselves, 
were here crusted with ice. The rope was in some places a mere 
hempen cord surrounded by a casing of ice, over which the hands slid 
helplessly. Even with the rope, in this condition it required an effort 
to get to the top of the precipice, and we willingly halted there to take 
a minute’s breath. The ascent was virtually accomplished, and a few 
minutes more of rapid climbing placed us upon the crest of the moun- 
tain. Thus ended an eight years’ war between myself and the Matter- 
horn. 

The day thus far had swung through alternations of fog and sun- 
shine. While we were on the ridge below, the air at times was blank 
and chill with mist; then with rapid solution the cloud would vanish, 
and open up the abysses right and left of us. On our attaining the 
summit a fog from Italy rolled over us, and for some minutes we were 
clasped by a cold and clammy atmosphere. But this passed rapidly 
away, leaving above us a blue heaven, and far below us the sunny 
meadows of Zermatt. The mountains were almost wholly unclouded, 
and such clouds as lingered amongst them only added to their magnifi- 
cence. The Dent d’Erin, the Dent Blanche, the Gabelhorn, the Misch- 
abel, the range of heights between it and Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm, 
and the Breithorn were all at hand, and clear; while the Weisshorn, 
noblest and most beautiful of all, shook out a banner toward the north, 
formed by the humid southern air as it grazed the crest of the moun- 
tain. 

The world of peaks and glaciers surrounding this immediate circle 
of giants was also open to us to the horizon. Our glance over it was 
brief, and our enjoyment of it intense; for it was eleven o’clock, and 
the work before us soon claimed all our attention. I found the débris 
of my former expedition everywhere—below, the fragments of my tents, 
and on the top a piece of my ladder fixed in the snow as a flagstaff. 
The summit of the Matterhorn is a sharp horizontal aréte, and along 
this we now moved eastward. On our left was the roof-like slope of 
snow seen from the Riffel and Zermatt, on our right were the savage 
precipices which fall into Italy. Looking to the farther end of the 
ridge, the snow there seemed to be trodden down, and I drew my com- 
panions’ attention to the apparent footmarks. As we approached the 
place, it became evident that human feet had been there two or three 
days previously. I think it was Mr. Elliot who had made this ascent— 
the first accomplished from Zermatt since the memorable one of 1865. 
On the eastern end of the ridge we halted to take a little food; not 
that I seemed to need it. It was the remonstrance of reason, rather 
than the consciousness of physical want, that caused me to do so. 

Facts of this kind illustrate the amount of force locked up in the 
muscles which may be drawn upon without renewal. I had quitted 
London ill, and when the Matterhorn was attacked the illness had by 
ne means subsided. In fact, this climb was one of the means adopted 
to drive the London virus from my blood. The day previously I had 


taken scarcely any food, and, on starting from the cabin, half a cup of ' 


bad tea, without any solid whatever, constituted my breakfast. Still, 
during the five hours’ climb from the cabin to the top of the Matter- 
horn, though much below par, physically and mentally, I felt neither 
faint nor hungry. This is an old experience of mine upon the moun- 
tains. The Weisshorn, for example, was climbed on six meat lozenges, 
though it was a day of nineteen hours. Possibly this power of long- 
continued physical effort without eating may be a result of bad diges- 
tion, which deals out stingily, and therefore economically, to the mus- 
cles the energy of the food previously consumed ? 

We took our ounce of nutriment and gulp of wine (my only sus- 
tenance during the entire day), and stood for a moment silently and 
earnestly looking down toward Zermatt. There was a certain offi- 
tia] formality in the manner in which the guides turned to me and 
asked, “ Htes-wous content dessayer?” A sharp responsive “ Oui!” 
set us immediately in motion. It was nearly half-past eleven when 
We quitted the summit. The descent of the roof-like slope, already 
referred to, offered no difficulty; but the gradient very soon became 
more formidable. One of the two faces of the Matterhorn pyramid, 





seen from Zermatt, falls toward the Zmutt glacier, and has a well 
known snow-plateau at its ‘base. The other face falls toward the 
Furgge glacier. We were on the former. For some time, however, 
we kept close to the arée formed by the, intersection of the two 
faces of the pyramid, because nodules of rock jutted from it which 
offered a kind of footing. These rock protuberances helped us in 
another way: round them an extra rope which we carried was fre- 
quently doubled, and we let ourselves down by the rope as far as it 
could reach, liberating it afterward (sometimes with difficulty) by a 
succession of jerks. In the choice and use of these protuberances 
the guides showed both judgment and skill. The rocks became 
gradually larger and more precipitous; a good deal of time being 
consumed in dropping down and doubling round them. Still, we pre- 
ferred them to the snow-slope at our left, as long as they continued 
practicable. 

This they at length ceased to be, and we had to commit ourselves 
to the slope. " It was in the worst possible condition. When snow 
first falls at these great heights it is usually dry, and has no cohe- 
rence. It resembles, to some extent, flour, or sand, or sawdust, 
Shone upon by a strong sun it shrinks and becomes more consoli- 
dated, and when it is subsequently frozen it may be safely trusted, 
Even though the melting of the snow and its subsequent freezing 
may be only very partial, the cementing of the granules adds im- 
mensely to the safety of the footing; but then the snow must be 
employed before the sun has had time to unlock the rigidity imparted 
to it by the night’s frost. We were on the steepest Matterhorn slope 
during the two hottest hours of the day, and the sun had done his 
work effectually. The snow seemed to offer no foothold whatever; 
with cautious manipulation it regelated, but.to so small an extent, 
that the resistance due to regelation was insensible to the foot. The 
layer of snow was about fifteen inches thick. In treading it we came 
immediately upon the rock, which in most cases was too smooth to 
furnish either prop or purchase. It was on this slope that the 
Matterhorn catastrophe occurred: it is on this slope that other 
catastrophes will occur, if this mountain should ever become fashion- 
able. 

Joseph Maquignaz was the leader of our little party, and a cool 
and competent leader he proved himself to be. He was earnest and 
silent, save when he answered his brother’s anxious and oft-repeated 
question, “‘ Hs-tu bien plact, Joseph?” Along with being perfectly 
cool and brave, he seemed to be perfectly truthful. He did not pre- 
tend to be “ bien placé when he was not, nor avow a power of holding 
which he knew he did not possess. Pierre Maquignaz is, I believe, 
under ordinary circumstances, an excellent guide, and he enjoys the 
reputation of being never tired. But, in such circumstances as we en- 
countered on the Matterhorn, he is not the equal of his brother. Jo 
seph, if I may use the term, is a man of high boiling point; his con- 
stitutional sang-froid resisting the ebullition of fear. Pierre, on the 
contrary, shows a strong tendency to boil over in perilous places. 

Our progress was exceedingly slow, but it was steady and contin- 
ued. At every step our leader trod the snow cautiously, seeking some 
rugosity on the rock beneath it. This, however, was rarely found, 
in most cases he had to establish practicable attachments between 
snow and the slope which bore it. No semblance of a slip occurred: 
in the case of any one of us, and, had a slip occurred, I do not think 
the worst consequences could have been avoided. I wish to stamp 
this slope of the Matterhorn with the character that really belonged to 
it when we descended it, and I do not hesitate to express the belief 
that the giving way of any one of our party would have carried the 
whole of us to ruin. Why, then, it may be asked, employ the rope? 
The rope, I reply, all its possible drawbacks under such circumstances 
notwithstanding, is the safeguard of theclimber. Not to speak of the 
moral effect of its presence, an amount of help upon a dangerous 
slope that might be measured by the gravity of a few pounds is often 
of incalculable importance ; and thus, though the rope may be not 
only useless but disastrous if the footing be clearly lost, and the glis- 


| sade fairly begun, it lessens immensely the chance of this occurrence. 


With steady perseverance, difficulties upon a mountain, as else-: 
where, come to an end. We were finally able to pass from the face of 
the pyramid to its rugged edge, feeling with comfort that honest 
strength and fair skill, which might have gone for little on the slope, 
were here masters of the situation. 

Standing on the aréte at the foot of a remarkable cliff-gable seen 
from Zermatt, and permitting the vision to range over the Matter- 
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horn, its appearance was exceedingly wild and impressive. Hardly 
two things can be more different than the two aspects of the moun- 
tain from above and below. Seen from the Riffel, or Zermatt, it pre- 
sents itself as a compact-pyramid, smooth and steep, and defiant of the 
weathering air. From above, it seems torn to pieces by the frosts of 
ages, while its vast facettes are so foreshortened as to stretch out 
into the distance like plains. But this under estimate of the steepness 
of the mountain is checked by the deportment of its stones. Their 
discharge along the side of the pyramid was incessant, and at any 
moment, by detaching a single bowlder, we could let loose a cataract 
of them, which flew with wild rapidity, and with a clatter as loud as 
thunder, down the mountain. We once wandered too far from the 
aréte and were warned back to it by a train of these missiles sweep- 
ing past us. 

As long as the temperature of our planet differs from that of 
space, so long will the forms upon her surface undergo mutation, and 
as soon as equilibrium has been established we shall have, not peace, 
but death. Life is the product and accompaniment of change, and 
the self-same power that tears the flanks of the hills to pieces is the 
mainspring of the animal and vegetable worlds. Still, there is some- 
thing chilling, if not humiliating, in the contemplation of the irresist- 
ible and remorseless character of those infinitesimal forces, whose 
summation through the ages pulls down even the Matterhorn. Hacked 
and hurt by time, the aspect of the mountain from its higher crags 
saddened me. Hitherto the impression it made was that of savage 
strength, but here we had inexorable decay. 

This notion of decay implied a reference to a period of prime, when 
the Matterhorn was in the full strength of mountainhood. Thought 
naturally ran back to its possible growth and origin. Nor did it halt 
there, but wandered on through molten worlds to that nebulous haze 
which philosophers have regarded, and with good reason, as the 
proximate source of all material things. Could the blue sky above be 
the residue of that haze? Would the azure, which deepens on the 
heights, sink into utter darkness beyond the atmosphere? I tried to 
look at this universal cloud, containing within itself the prediction of 
all that has since occurred ; I tried to imagine it as the seat of those 
forces whose action was to issue in solar and stellar systems, and all 
that they involve. Did that formless fog contain potentially the sad- 
ness with which I regarded the Matterhorn? Did the thought which 
now ran back to it simply return to its primeval home? [If so, 
had we not better recast our definitions of matter and force; for, if 
life and thought be the very flower of both, any definition which 
omits life and thought must be inadequate, if not untrue. Are ques- 
tions like these warranted? Arethey healthy? Ought they not to be 
quenched by a life of action? Healthy or unhealthy, can we quench 
them? And if the final goal of man has not been yet attained ; if his 
development has not been yet arrested, who can say that such yearn- 
ings and questionings are not necessary to the opening of a finer vision, 
to the budding and the growth of diviner powers? When I look at 
the heavens and the earth, at my own body, at my strength and imbe- 
cility of mind, even at these ponderings, and ask myself, Is there no 
being.or thing in the universe that knows more about these matters 
than I do, what is my answer? Does antagonism to theology stand 
with none of us in the place of a religion? Supposing our theologic 
schemes of creation, condemnation, and redemption, to be dissipated ; 
and the warmth of denial, which, as a motive force, can match the 
warmth of affirmation, dissipated at the same time; would the unde 
flected mind return to the meridian of absolute neutrality as regards 
these ultra-physical questions? Is such a position one of stable equi- 
librium? The channels of thought being already formed, such are 
the questions, without replies, which could run through the mind dur- 
ing a ten minutes’ halt upon the weathered spire of the Matterhorn. 





COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 





N interesting illustration of the progress of education is 
furnished by the recent change of discipline in Columbia 
College. Since its incorporation, a hundred and fifteen years 
ago, it has, in accordance with general usage, regulated the 
conduct of its students by a body of statutes and by-laws con- 
sisting of detailed directions for deportment, and corresponding 
penalties for their violation. These have doubtless undergone 
various modifications within the last hundred years; but they 








are now all suspended, as a matter of trial, and a few general 
regulations substituted, the effect of which is to leave the stu- 
dent more in his own care. External government by repressive 
rules has been replaced by self-government. The students are 
assumed to be men, and gentlemen; they are to be allowed the 
freedom which pertains to this character, and held also to its 
responsibilities. The unwritten rules which govern social life 
are to be applied to that of the college. So long as the students 
deport themselves with propriety, they will be allowed the bene- 
fits of the institution; when they cease to be fit associates of 
gentlemen, they will be excluded from the place.. The requisi- 
tions regarding study are only such as are deemed needful to 
secure due codperation in college work: if the student qualifies 
himself for graduation, he will graduate ; otherwise not. 

The question at issue between the old policy and the new is 
more than a mere matter of college expediency; it is nothing 
less than the vital question, What mode of government is most 
conducive to the formation of an elevated moral character? or, 
What course is best calculated to produce that habitual self- 
restraint and rectitude of conduct which are needed as a prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities of life? The higher actions of 
men are the offspring of motives, and motives are of different 
kinds—good and bad, high and low; while character results 
from the quality of those which become predominate and de- 
termining. It is the office of education in its moral aspect to 
bring the student under the influence of those higher and nobler 
motives which shall spontaneously issue in right action. 

Current school discipline, borrowing its theory from civil 
government, assumes that the strongest motive by which human 
beings are influenced is fear, or the dread of punishment. But 
the contrasted purposes in the two cases are here quite over- 
looked. In political legislation, the true function of which is 
negative, that is, the prevention of wrongs, the appeal is very 
properly made to the motive of fear. Civil government pre- 
supposes criminality—indeed, springs out of it—and is legiti- 
mately occupied in dealing with the worst classes of society by 
punitive measures. But the office of the college, on the other 
hand, is positive and constructive. It has to direct the agen- 
cies which control intellectual and moral growth, to develop the 
class of feelings which lead to right action. 

Can education effect this in the best manner by the pains- 
and¢ftnalties policy which is directed to the emotion of fear? 
Obviously not. This motive appeals to the most degraded of 
the race ; it is the meanest that can actuate a human being, and 
just to the degree in which it becomes operative it calls out the 
lower qualities and results in a debased type of character. It 
is a policy of coercive checks and restraints, and takes effect 
only upon those who combine weakness with evil tendencies— 
who wish to do wrong, but dare not. But the course which 
may have a salutary influence upon the craven and cowardly is 
resented and scorned by better natures. The code of rules and 
inflictions which is thrust into the student’s face upon entering 
college he too often interprets as a snub and a challenge. He 
finds the authorities joining the police fanction with the tutorial, 
and accordingly the more self-reliant and mettlesome of the 
students—who are always leaders—accept the tempting situa- 
tion, and enter upon a system of baffling and tormenting the 
professors. In a faculty of ten or twenty instructors, there are 
generally some more vain, dogmatic, and irritable than the rest 
—men who have an unhappy facility of arousing antagonisms 
—and these become delicious game. On grounds of dignity, 
the other officers are compelled to stand by their colleagues, 
and thus the elements of conflict are ready and abundant. The 
history of college government under this system has been pre- 
cisely what it must have been—a history of insubordination, of 
petty and provoking strifes, often rising into violence, and miti- 
gated or aggravated, as the case may be, by the quality of the 
students and the character of the governing officials. 

The new policy presupposes the existence of higher feelings 
in the mind of the student, and to these feelings it appeals. It 
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presses the student back upon his sense of right and justice, 
and upon his manly and honorable impulses; and, in assuming 
that they exist and are strong, it does not miscalculate. There 
is no more controlling sentiment in human nature than that of 
honor. It may take false directions; but it is all-powerful. In 
its defence, nations will sacrifice all else; to maintain it, indi- 
viduals will throw away their lives as worthless; even among 
thieves it isa power. The college authorities who do not rec- 
ognize this feeling in the minds of students, or who suffer it to 
be arrayed against them, instead of using it as a potent agency 
of moral control, have yet to learn the rudiments of their avo- 
cation. But appeals to honor will be of little avail, unless in- 
spired by a genuine trust and confidence which ill comports 
with a system of petty exactions and threatenings. 

Another efficient agency which should be turned to valuable 
account in school management is public opinion among the 
students. The wise teacher, who takes counsel of his oppor- 
tunities rather than of his pride of position, will be cautious 
how he contravenes the public sentiment of his school. If 
wrong, he will aim to correct it—he will wait to correct it; 
but, until changed, he will respect and not defy it. Even in 
society, men are tried by their peers for alleged offences; can 
there be a doubt that this method would work with far greater 
advantage among young men at college? In civil life, we hold 
public opinion to be the fountain of law, and are fast arriving 
at the conclusion that enactments are practical nullities, unless 
supported by it; can there be a question that the principle is 
equally sound in its application to college government? Backed 
by the public opinion of his school, a teacher is wellnigh om- 
nipotent ; but here again the indispensable prerequisite is a faith 
in the good intentions, if not in the judgment, of the young 
men. A student will break rules, but he will not incur the 
condemnation of his fellows. It is one thing for the officials to 
dismiss him from college for the infraction of a statute—the 
chances are high that he will leave with the sympathy of his 
associates, a martyr to arbitrary authority; but it is another 
and a far different thing for him to be expelled by the verdict 
of his fellow-students—the disgrace would be intolerable, and 
could be incurred only by those who well deserved it. 

This movement is, therefore, something more than a mere 
shift of college tactics for the ends of passing convenience ; it 
is in the highest sense itself educational—it is a practical ex- 
tension of the curriculum to the department of moral culture. 
The inculcation of virtuous precepts, fervid exhortations to 
rectitude, denunciations of evil courses, and threats of punish- 
ment, supplemented by the reading of a little ethics in the last 
year of the course, are far from what is required; in fact, all 
this has been done, if not overdone, long before in the home 
and the family. Little is needed in the theory of morality ; 
much in its practice, for it is only to be truly learned by making 
it the law of action in daily life. The higher faculties of our 
nature, like all its other faculties, grow into strength and be- 
come controlling in conduct only through exercise. It is a 
narrow notion that the legitimate college work is limited to 
class-room recitations and the preparation for them, with the 
accompaniment of enforced decency of behavior. More im- 
portant in its action upon the student’s mind than any formal 
exercise is the subtle, unconscious influence of the teacher—the 
pervading feeling—the tone and spirit of the place. In college, 
even more than in life, it is the contagion of personal influence 
that touches the deepest springs of action, that inspires the 
higher feelings and colors the student’s life. In entering upon 
this experiment, therefore, the faculty of a college are but rec- 
ognizing a higher sphere of educational duty. They are not 
shirking responsibility, but incurring new and more serious 
Tesponsibility. 

But, besides the personal influence of the instructor, there 
is an influence of the studies themselves, which must not be 
overlooked in estimating the governmental agencies of the col- 
lege. The seriously-occupied students give but little trouble, 





and the teacher who can inspire an interest in study has in this 
a potent element of control. It is generally the young men not 
much engaged with their work whose activities overflow into 
the channels of mischief. A great deak depends, therefore, in 
this matter, upon the attractiveness of the intellectual pursuits. 
We might infer that scientific institutions which deal with mod- 
ern and practical subjects having a direct and obvivus bearing 
upon life should have the least difficulty in managing students, 
and this conclusion we understand to be confirmed in actual 
experience. On the other hand, classical institutions, which 
are mainly occupied with drill in dead languages, the advantage 
of which is not immediate usefulness, but an alleged, indefinite, 
and remote mental discipline, cannot fail to take a less power- 
ful hold upon the stadent’s feelings, and they are therefore 
driven to the adoption of an external coercive discipline. The 
old colleges, therefore, have an intrinsic embarrassment in en- 
tering upon this experiment of leaving students to themselves, 
which will greatly enhance the credit of success, if success be 
reached. 





MALAYAN FEROCITIES. 


HE men are exceedingly jealous and very strict with their wives, A 
married woman may not accept a cigar or a sirih-leaf from a stran- 
ger, under pain of death. I was informed that some years ago one of 
the English traders had a Balinese woman of good family living with 
him—the connection being considered quite honorable by the natives. 
During some festival this girl offended against the law by accepting a 
flower or some such trifle from another man. This was reported to 
the Rajah (to some of whose wives the girl was related), and he imme- 
diately sent to the Englishman’s house, ordering him to give the wo- 
man up, as she must be “ krissed.” In vain he begged and prayed, and 
offered to pay any fine the Rajah might impose, and finally refused to 
give her up unless he was forced to do so. This the Rajah did not 
wish to resort to, as he no doubt thought he was acting as much for 
the Englishman’s honor as for his own; so he appeared to let the 
matter drop. But some time afterward he sent one of his followers to 
the house, who beckoned the girl to the door, and then, saying, “ The 
Rajah sends you this,” stabbed her to the heart. More serious in- 
fidelity is punished still more cruelly, the woman and her paramour 
being tied back to back and thrown into the sea, where some large 
crocodiles are always on the watch to devour their bodies. One such 
execution took place while I was at Ampanam, but I took a long walk 
into the country to be out of the way till it was all over, thus missing 
the opportunity of having a horrible narrative to enliven my somewhat 
tedious story. 

One morning, as we were sitting at breakfast, Mr. Carter’s servant 
informed us that there was an “ Amok” in the village—in other words, 
that a man was “running a muck.” Orders were immediately given 
to shut and fusten the gates of our enclosure; but, hearing nothing” 
for some time, we went out, and found there had been a false alarm, 
owing to a slave having run away, declaring he would “amok,” be- 
cause his master wanted to sell him. A short time before, a man had 
been kilied at a gaming-table, because, having lost half a dollar more 
than he possessed, he was going to “amok.” Another had killed or 
wounded seventeen people before he could be destroyed. In their 
wars a whole regiment of these people will sometimes agree to 
“amok,” and then rush on with such energetic desperation as to be 
very formidable to men not so excited as themselves. Among the an- 
cients these would have been looked upon as heroes or demigods who 
sacrificed themselves for their country. Here it is simply said—they 
made “ amok.” 

Macassar is the most celebrated place in the East for “ running a 
muck.” There are said to be one or two a month on the average, and 
five, ten, or twenty persons are sometimes killed or wounded at one 
of them. It is the national and therefore the honorable mode of com- 
mitting suicide among the natives of Celebes, and is the fashionable 
way of escaping from.their difficulties. A Roman fell upon his sword, 
a Japanese rips up his stomach, and an Englishman blows out his 
brains with a pistol. The Bugis mode has many advantages to one 
suicidically inclined. A man thinks himself wronged by society—he 
is in debt but cannot pay—he is taken for a slave, or has gambled 
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away his wife or child into slavery—he sees no way of recovering 
what he has lost, and becomes desperate. He will not put up with 
such cruel wrongs, but will be revenged on mankind and die like a 
hero. He grasps his kris-handle, and the next moment draws out the 
weapon and stabs a man to the heart. He runs on, with bloody kris 
in his hand, stabbing at every one he meets. “ Amok! Amok!” then 
resounds through the streets. Spears, krisses, knives, and guns, are 
brought out against him. He rushes madly forward, kills all he can— 
men, women, and children—and dies overwhelmed by numbers amid 
all the excitement of a battle. And what that excitement is those who 
have been in one best know, but all who have ever given way to vio- 
lent passions, or even indulged in violent and exciting exercises, may 
form a very good idea. It isa delirious intoxication, a temporary 
madness that absorbs every thought and every energy. And can we 
wonder at the kris-bearing, untaught, brooding Malay preferring such 
a death, looked upon as almost honorable, to the cold-blooded details 
of suicide, if he wishes to escape from overwhelming troubles, or the 
merciless clutches of the hangman and the disgrace of a public execu- 
tion, when he has taken the law into his own hands, and too hastily 
revenged himself upon his enemy? In either case he chooses rather 
to “ amo ” 





TABLE-TALK. 


OME remarks having appeared in print as to the English 
rendering of the title to Victor Hugo’s new romance, 
“L’Homme Qui Rit,” and on other points, we think that our 
readers may be interested in the following “ Note by the Trans- 
lator,” which will be prefixed to the first. edition in book form: 


“There has been so much discussion as to the proper rendering of 
the original title of this work, “L’Homme Qut Rrr,” that it may be ad- 
visable to state why “ Taz Man Wao Laveus” has been adopted. It is 
not only literal in version, it expresses at the same time the author’s 
meaning as nearly as the genius of the English tongue allows. Had 
Victor Hugo intended to convey the idea of ‘ The Laughing Man,’ or, 
in fact, of a voluntary laugher, he would have called his book ‘ Ze 
Rieur, or ‘ L’Homme Rieur,’ just as in his own language the laughing 
hyena is called Phyéne rieuse, and not Phyéne qui rit. ‘The Laughing 
Man’ cannot be correctly rendered into French by L’ Homme qui rit ; 
? Homme qui rit is ‘The Man Who Laughs,’ and nothing else. 

“ Another point may be noticed. The hurry, consequent on the 
peculiar agreement between the publishers in Paris and in this city, 
has given rise to an error, more curious perhaps than important. The 
fifth chapter of Book I., Part L, is headed ‘Human Intervention,’ 
though the proper and far more significant heading is “ The Tree of 
Human Invention.’ The mistake arose thus: The translation was 
made from slips forwarded hither by mail; and the title of this par- 
ticular chapter was so torn in transmission, that the imperfect phrase 

. . ‘vention Humaine’ was alone legible. A filling-up was requisite 
immediately, and the term ‘Human Intervention’ was adopted at a 
guess. 

“ The careful and critical reader will find occasional errors in his- 
tory and geography, and not a few in Victor Hugo’s English nomen- 
elature. These have not been unobserved; but the translator did not 
deem it his duty to correct them.” 


The dramatic season of the present year has been marked 
by several Shakespearian revivals, in each of which there has 
been unusual attention both to scenery and accessories. But, 
in each instance, the play has been translated into a panorama, 
and far more attention given to the pictorial effect than to the 
dramatic rendition. We must praise the efforts to render the 
plays produced perfect historic illusions, but must deplore the 
neglect of those essential dramatic elements without which a 
play isa mere show. All the beauty of gardens, palace-halls, 
Gothic architecture, and “cloud-capped towers,” cannot com- 


pensate for the loss of the essential soul and spirit of a play. | 
| mistake. The chances are many that the lesson is not under- 
stood, and, though a verbal account should be rendered by the 


So far as scenic display sets forth historic periods, adds to the 
illusion of the story, or enforces dramatic situations, it is enti- 
tled to our full acceptance. But, when under its dominant 





language disregarded, passion subordinated; when the assem- 
blage sees rather than hears, and admires rather than feels, it 
simply extracts from the drama much of its imagination, its 
poetry, and its humanity. In fact, these Shakespearian revivals 
have been, in no true sense, revivals at all. There has been no 
special attempt to illuminate the poetry of Shakespeare, or to 
illustrate his characters. Instead of having been exceptionally 
well acted, they have been almost exceptionally poorly acted. 
There has been no effective dramatic ensemble, no noticeable ex- 
cellence; and that only can be justly considered a revival which, 
by the perfection of the histrionic array, gives new force, ex- 
pression, and brilliancy to the characters and poetry of the 
dramatist. 

A project has been broached in London for the organization 
of a scientific club. There are army and navy clubs, aristo- 
cratic and reform clubs, literary, artistic, dramatic, and sport- 
ing clubs; but men of science, as such, have hitherto had no 
rallying-point of social intercourse, such as these organizations 
afford. Such an institution, besides its local and economical 
conveniences for members, would have a further value, we ap- 
prehend, by bringing into more familiar intercourse and facili- 
tating the exchange of ideas between men of widely-different 
scientific pursuits. The various scientific societies attract to- 
gether those who are engaged in special lines of study; and 
such is the inevitable tendency to division of labor, and so ab- 
sorbing do special inquiries become, that the disposition to nar- 
rowness of views is strong. A wholesome corrective of this 
tendency would be that free interchange of opinion and mutual 
criticism which club-life affords. The project to establish a 
scientific club is further significant as illustrating the gradual 
growth and differentiation of the scientific element in modern 
society. Science is every day becoming more and more influ- 
ential in civilization, and must be more and more recognized as 
a distinctive and independent agency in human affairs. 


One of the greatest difficulties of teaching is the inability 
of the instructor to enter perfectly into the pupil’s state of 
mind. A teacher knows a thing, sees it clearly, and may have 
been years arriving at the perception of it in its various bear- 
ings and relations. He then undertakes to communicate this 
piece of knowledge to one who knows nothing about it. Some 
phase of it, which, at the time, strikes the teacher as most com- 
plete, is set before the pupil in language consistent with the 
teacher’s views. Now, the first difficulty occurs in the want of 
entire correspondence between the ideas attached to the same 
words by the teacher and pupil. It rarely happens that even 
any two educated minds will coincide in this particular. 
To overcome this obstacle, repeated and varying statements 
must be made, so that one impression may correct another 
where words have been but imperfectly understood. But the 
greatest difficulty lies in this, that no teacher can remember the 
history of the doubts and embarrassments that were overcome 
in his own gradual progress to a thorough understanding of the 
matter in hand; and besides, imperfect as is his recollection, 
only one phase of it occupies his consciousness at a time. 
And, however much of one’s mental history is remembered, it 
is scarcely probable that the troubles of the pupil will be just 
those that the teacher experienced. 

Again, owing to mental peculiarities, some part of an ex- 
planation seizes the attention of the pupil, and quite engrosses 
it for the time, so that other parts, equally important, are un- 
attended to, and the conception formed is partial and imperfect. 
The teacher, therefore, who expects a single explanation to end 
the matter and afford the pupil a fair opportunity, makes a great 


pupil that would seem to indicate a correct apprehension of the 


sway, portraiture becomes unnecessary, character unimportant, | statement, yet much would be gained by resuming the subject 
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at another time under different aspects of thought on the part 
of the teacher, which will lead to fresh explanations, while the 
same newness of approach would change the mental attitude 
of the learner, widen his notions, and correct his errors. Every 
such new attack upon a subject of study should be so con- 
ducted by the teacher as to make it a means of revealing the 
pupil’s mental condition. 





The Hon. David A. Wells, in an important and seemingly 
exhaustive letter on the present condition of the working- 
classes, makes some statements in regard to savings-banks, 
which, we have reason to believe, are not entirely accurate, at 
least so far as those of the city of New York are concerned. 
The assertion had been made that the increase of savings-bank 
deposits was evidence of the improved condition of the work- 
ing-people, and Mr. Wells, in disproof of this, charges, first, 
that the increase of the price of real estate prevents many per- 
sons from purchasing homesteads, who otherwise would do so, 
their savings accumulating in bank instead ; and, second, that 
the exemption of these depositories from tax brings in as de- 
positors a wealthier class than that for which they were de- 
signed. In regard to the first charge, we have the assurance 
of a bank-officer that at no time in his experience has money 
been so largely drawn from the banks for real-estate investment 
asitisnow. As to the second charge, the statistics of one of 
our largest banks are before us, and they speak for themselves. 
Of nearly 27,000 deposits made in 1868, fewer than 400 were 
of over $1,000 each; over 20,000 were in sums less than $100 
each; and 12,000 in sums less than $50 each. Upon referring 
to the list of classified occupations, published by the same bank, 
we find the depositors to have been almost entirely working- 
people. Mr. Wells would seem, by the tenor of his argument, 
to condemn the exemption of these banks from taxation. It 
is certainly important that the character of savings-banks, their 
relation to our working-people, and the service they render to 
the laborer, should be well understood before any thing should 
be done calculated to decrease the interest the banks are now 
paying on deposits, and thereby directly affect the well-being 
of the working-class. That the great bulk of savings-bank de- 
posits does come from the laboring portions of the community 
is undoubtedly true; and that this system of ‘savings confers a 
greater benefit upon the class it is designed to serve than all the 
charitable organizations united, is the earnest conviction of 
every one who has studied its history and examined its work- 
ings. 





Brief Hotes. 


R. GODFREY FRANKENSTEIN, an American painter, is ex- 
+ hibiting in England a picture of the Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara, 
which has received very marked commendation at the hands of the Eng- 
lish press. We do not recall the fact of the picture being exhibited here. 
The London Examiner gives it a favorable notice, remarking that, while 
the performance does not rise to that “ thorough identification with Na- 
ture”’ which doubtless was Mr. Frankenstein’s aim, yet ‘‘ what he has ac- 
complished shows him to be an artist with asoul in him—somewhat of a 
realistic soul, perhaps—and, if he have not given to us all that our imagi- 
nation would lead us to expect in presence of the grand phenomenon itself, 
Weare quite confident that he has furnished to us a faithful, albeit literal, 
transcript of it, and that the picture need not altogether fear being con- 
fronted with its great original.” Is not this idea of a picture being con- 
fronted with its “ great original’? somewhat new in art and criticism ? 
Let the reader imagine himself carrying Mr. Frankenstein’s “‘ Niagara” 
to the side of the fall itself, for the sake of an exact comparison ! 


Mr. Elihu Vedder has returned, after a two years’ sojourn in Italy, 
and is exhibiting at Snedecor’s Gallery, in the city, a number of his pic- 
tures. Mr. Vedder will be remembered by his Egyptian “ Sphinx,” 
and the “ Sea-Serpent,”’ each of which, a few years ago, was the talk in 
art circles. Mr. Vedder has always displayed great breadth, character, 
and force ; his conceptions have been striking and original, and his 
mastery of color remarkable. But he always lacked finish, and we do 
hot see that his sojourn abroad has improved his style in this particular. 
We have been too familiar with the exquisite finish in the pictures of Gé- 


rome, Meissonnier, and Frére, to content ourselves with the almost rude 
performances of Mr. Vedder. The most striking subject in his present 
collection is ‘‘ The Death of Abel,” which exhibits the stark and stiff 
body of the first dead stretched by the side of the altar, which is erected 
in a hollow among hills of fearful and accursed barrenness. The 
painter has, of course, attempted, in the desolation of the landscape, to 
express the sentiment of the tragedy. Whether this is wisely done or 
not, judgments will differ. 


Victor Hugo addressed the following letter to Madame Lamartine on 
the occasion of the death of her husband: ‘*‘ Madame—-Since 1821 I 
have been closely united in heart with Lamartine. This friendship of 
fifty years has suffered to-day the momentary eclipse of death. I do 
not desire, at a moment like this, to cause you anguish by the expres- 
sion of my sympathy ; but, you will allow me, will you not—you who 
are united to him by blood, you who loved him, and whom he loved—to 
feel profound sorrow? Lamartine has all the degrees of glory, from 
popularity to immortality—a magnificent poet, and an orator whose fame 
is everlasting. Tous he seems dead. He is not so! Lamartine has not 
ceased to shine ; he has now a double splendor—in our literature, where 
he is a spirit, and in the great unknown life, where he is a star. With 
my kindest respects, Vicror Hueco.” 


There seems to be an increasing demand for translations of foreign 
books. Our own authors are doing so little, that publishers are proba- 
bly glad to go abroad for material, and, no doubt, the reading public are 
becoming more cosmopolitan in their tastes. Since the time of Fredrika 
Bremer, we have had little of Swedish literature. The Messrs. Peterson, 
of Philadelphia, however, have just reprinted a novel of Vietor Ryd- 
berg, translated from the Swedish, and called “The Last Athenian,” 
whieh was pronounced by Miss Bremer “‘ the best and most genial histor- 
ical novel ever written in the Swedish language.” The work, moreover, 
stands so high in the estimation of Swedish savanés, that the professors 
of two Swedish universities, Upsala and Lund, recommend the work to 
the students as a faithful portrayal of classical manners and customs. 


There are movements making, both in London and New York, look- 
ing to the opening of museums and picture-galleries on Sundays. In 
London, “ The Working-men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association’ have met 
to protest against the movement, and were addressed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Im New York there is an attempt to induce the trustees of the 
Mereantile Library to open their reading-room on Sundays ; and, a week 
or two ago, a picture-gallery on Broadway gave sanction to the proposed 
change by advertising the exhibition as open to visitors on Sunday 
during daylight hours. . 


The London Daily News protests against the practice of making the 
observance of Lent an excuse for fresh frivolities in the matter of dress. 
The Forty Days are made a new motive for changes, coquetries, and ca- 
prices in the adornment of our fashionable women ; and, not in dress 
alone—for, during this period, it is quite the thing to invent new forma 
of amusement, which shall exclude dancing, but which will have some 
piquant novelty. ‘‘ Lenten entertainment’? nowadays does not mean 
any limitations in enjoyment, either in eating, drinking, or in amuse- 
ments, but simply the doing of something different from what is done 
at other seasons. 


In an article on “‘ Ruskin as a writer on art,’”’ Mr. W. M. Rossetti con- 
tends that the influence of Ruskinism is fast dying out, and that conse- 
quently “‘ the pre-Raphaelitism which it brought into fashion is likely 
to give place to natural art, harmonious colors, and undecaying things of 
beauty.” 


Jules Janin, in a recent feuilleton, tells a very amusing story of 
Liszt, who, together with Rubini, gave a concert in a provincial town, to 
which only fifty persons came. The audience proving somewhat indif- 
ferent to Liszt’s playing, the great pianist suddenly ceased performing, 
saying that he would offer his hearers no more music, but would invite 
them to supperinstead. The invitation, after a little hesitation, was ac- 
cepted, and Liszt had to pay twelve hundred franes for his joke. 


Lord Brougham died without assets. He had made over all his prop- 
erty to his brother, who, in return, provided for all expenses—aversion 
to trouble about money matters being the reason. 


The Aull Mall Gazette thinks that, if Lord Macaulay had lived to read 
Dixon’s “‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,” he would have repented more than he 
did of the false taste and stilted staccato manner which his “‘ Essay on 
Milton” introduced into English literature. 


Birket Foster, famous so long as one of the best landscape 
men on wood, and more recently admired for his delightful water-color 
pictures, is about to exhibit, at the Royal Academy, his first attempt in 
oil. It will be a coast scene. 


Some original manuscripts of poems by Burns were recently sold at 





auction in London. 
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The Museum. 


NE of the most curious and interesting reptiles which I met with in 
Borneo was a large tree-frog, which was brought me by one of the 
Chinese workmen. He assured me that he had seen it come down, ina 
slanting direction, from a high tree, as if it flew. On examining it, I 
found the toes very long, and fully webbed to their very extremity, so 
that, when expanded, they offered a surface much larger than the body. 
The fore-legs were also bordcred by a membrane, and the body was ca- 
pable of considerablé inflation. The back and limbs were of a very 
deep shining green color, the under surface and the inner toes yellow, 
while the webs were black, rayed with yellow. The body was about 
four inches long, while the webs of each hind foot, when fully expanded, 
covered a surface of four square inches, and the webs of all the feet to- 
gether about twelve square inches. As the extremities of the toes have 




















dilated disks for adhesion, showing the creature to be a true tree-frog, 
it is difficult to imagine that this immense membrane of the toes can be 
for the purpose of swimming only, and the account of the Chinaman, 
that it flew down from the tree, becomes more credible. This is, I be- 
lieve, the first instance known of a “ flying frog,” and it is very inter- 
esting to Darwinians, as showing that the variability of the toes, which 
have been already modified for purposes of swimming and adhesive 
climbing, has been taken advantage of to enable an allied species to 
pass through the air like the flying lizard. .It would appear to be a new 


species of the genus Rhacophorus, which consists of several ms of a 
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much smaller size than this, and having the webs. of the toes less de- 
veloped.— Alfred Russell Wallace. 


Bernard Palissy, the great improver of pottery-ware, constructed 
a curious piece of rustic art, designed to represent an ancient grotto. 
“Tt was a large ornamental structure, scooped out of the ground; 
the walls of it were made to imitate rocks roughly hewn with a 
pickaxe; the arched ceiling was supported by columns and pilas- 
ters; medallions formed projections at intervals, where busts of 
heroes were raised on small pedestals. In the centre there was a 
fountain that played, and scemed to lend life and animation to 
a world of artificial reptiles and fishes lying unperceived until the 
eye b tomed to the semi-darkness of the spot. On the 
gravel, seen through the translucent water of the stream, a carp or two, 
and a pike, or jack, heave lazily ; a snake along the edge pursues a frog, 
a lizard is watching a butterfly, while a tortoise drags on its weight, 
and, amidst soft masses and bending reeds, in the bed of the stream, 
you see a crab and crawfish gliding. In another place he wishes that 
all the creatures he has sculptured and enamelled should be placed in 
a spot accessible to nature, so that natural serpents or lizards should 
often come and admire them.” 





The earth is nearly as heavy as it would be if its mass were entirely 
composed of metallic antimony or cast-iron. 


The whole character of the face of a child results from the fleshy 
parts and integuments being calculated, if I may use such a term, for the 
support of larger bones than they possess in early years. The features 
are provided for the growth and development of the bones of the face, 
and hence the fulness, roundness, and chubbiness of infancy.—Sir 
Charles Bell. 
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Is published Quarterly, each number containing not less 
than 208 pages, making one large volume annually. 
The Volume begins with the January Number. 


Terms, $5.00 per annum. Specimen numbers, by 
mail, $1.00. 





As an inducement to Subscribers and others to in- 
terest themselves in extending the circulation of these 
Journals, we make the following liberal offers : 

Any person sending us the names of New Subscrib- 
ers, with the subscription maney in advance, may retain 
25per cent. of the money for each subscription, or, if 
preferred, we will send, Jostage paid, any of our publi- 
cations, viz. : 

For 1 new subscription and $5.00, any book or books 
costing $1. 50. 

For 2 new subscriptions and $10.00, any book or 
books costing $3.00. 

For 3 new subscriptions and $15.00, any book or 
books costing $4. 50. 

For 4 new subscriptions and $20.00, any book or 
books costing $6.00. 

For 5 new subscriptions and $25.00, any book or 
books costing $7.50. 

For ro new subscriptions and $50.00, any book or 
books costing $16.00. 

For 20 new subscriptions and $100.00, any book or 
books costing $35.00. 

For 40 new subscriptions and $200.00, any book or 
books costing $80.00. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
9, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 





LORD & 


TAYLOR, 


importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 





DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Silks. 5 Cloaks. 
2. Dress Goods. 
3. Housekeeping Dry Goods. 


4. Shawls. 


. Cloths and Cloakings. 
. White Goods. 
8 Laces and Embroideries. 


g. Linens. 
10. Gloves and Hosiery. 
. Upholste 
12. Ladies’ & Children’s Outfitting, 





Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 Granp Street, Cor. Chrystie St. 
Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broapway, Cor. Grand St. 
WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, entrance on Grand St. 





Hap.Ley Company 


NEW 


SPOOL COTTON. 


IT IS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


SIX-CORD, SOFT FINISH, 
And both for Machine and Hand Sewing. 


THE BEST THREAD MADE. 


Ladies of America should insist upon having 


HADLEY THREAD. 


“ BERRIAN ” 


HOUSE 
FURNISHING 


HARDWARE, 
Cutlery, Silver-plated & Britannia, 
Tin, Wood, & Willow Wares, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


No. 601 Broapway, y. ¥. 











WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, c it, and best Knitting 
Machine ever inven ill knit 20,000 stitches per 
Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
NE CO., Bos- 


minute. 
AMERICAN a MAC 
ton, Mass., o or St. Louis, Mo. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bynner, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Qunvrrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 








ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 





kinds for Buildings. 





GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


WATERS’ 

NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron frame, Overstru: Bam, and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs, 

The best Manufactured. ‘Warranted SS six years. 

Fifty pi.nos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at reduced prices or = during this month. 
The same to ict =a rent uurchased. Monthly 
— received. Second- oriend instruments at great 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 
ps New York. HORACE W WATERS. — 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
OFFICE, 45 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 
CASH CAPITAL anp SURPLUS, OVER $650,000, 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
L REMSEN LAN E, Secretary. 
Agencies in all ipal Towns in the United States. 
In Southern and W Western States, ‘* Underwriter's 
Agency.” 








Important to Railway Travelers. 


In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 


I. aaa Net ee TO At 


top 





m Sete — &c. 

Il ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the eget railways of the country 
West, South, = in connection 
with the amstable « of the line. 


Ill, INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 

‘owns, Vi and Cities, in con- 

nection with the various railways, the important 
railways represented by map. 

IV. TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United a the Canadas. 

V. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Pro; 

VI. ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 

VII. NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 
Travelers will be careful and see that they get 
neta pecinl tocben AY GUIDE, It can be — 
at principal book-stores, 
agencies, railway ticket and hotels hous throughout 
the United States and the Canadas. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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“HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 


No. 1—Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Bur- 
waup. “Full of fun; not a headache im a hogshead 


No. 2.—Doctor Jacob. By Miss Epwarps. 
“Takes a very high rank among novels.” 

No. 3.—Planchette ; or, The Despair of Science. 
A complete History of Modern Spiritualism. By one 
of our ablest literary men. 

No. 4.—Edelweiss. By Aversacn, author of 
“On the Heights.” “A charming novel, has an atmos- 
phere of freshness, nature, and simple humor, which is 
delightful.” 

No. 5—Realities of Irish Life. By W. S. 
Trencu. A work of intense interest. Read the story 
of “Mary Shea,” in No. 2 of Apfpletons’ Yournai, 
which is taken from it, for a specimen. 

The price of Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 is $1.00 in cloth, or 
75 cents in paper. No. 3 (PLANCHETTE) is $1.25 in 
cloth, and $1.00 in paper. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


BEST PAINTS ARE 
MASURY & WHITON’S 
READY-MADE COLORS, 
For Exterior and Interior Painting. 

Send for sample-card and directions, 
GLOBE WHITE-LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
[EsTABLIsHED 1835.] rrx Fulton St., N. Y. 


“ How shall we Paint?” 216 Cloth, roo ag 
“ Hints on House-Painting. ; omen 





THE GREAT BOOK ON THE HORSE 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome St., New York, 
Have now ready an entirely new edition of 


STONEHENGE ON THE HORSE, 


IN THE STABLE AND THE FIELD: 


His Vasiction, Management in Heath end Diseases, 
Anatomy, Physiolo = Illustrated — nearly 
200 Engravings. the addition of an A: 
on Diseases ey y Ze, 


M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $s. 


A PICTORIAL MAGAZINE 


Human Science, 
CONTAINING 
Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology. 


Their Application to Human Improvement. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is $3 a or, to 
clubs of ten, only $2. Single numbers, era, by dest post, ; 30 


cents. Address 
Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

“ A first "aN. ¥, wv Post. 
Edited with yey sep Chr dation Inquirer. 
“ Very instructive. "Christ. Advocate, “ Always 
to a high standard of li 





iterature.””—W; heeling Tate 
acer. “Filled with valuable matter.”—Zcaminer. 
* Deservedly popular all over the land.” —Rural New- 
Yorker. 
Agents wanted. Subscribe now. 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, $3, and APpPLETONS 
Journat, $4, will be sent a year for $6, by S. R. Weis. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


tees ae 


to suit 





S 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


A COMPLIMENTARY PACKAGE 


GIVEN TO CLUB-ORGANIZERS. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 76c., 80c., goc. ; 

MIXED a Black), 7oc , Boc., 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST ” lage, 5c 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), Bo 


GUNPOWDER (Green), 


best, $x per Ib. 


en one ee ea hah 


$1.10; best, $x.25 per Ib. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, Senta —y $53 S$. 7 hie 


$1.25 per 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND pe ui 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25¢., 30¢., 


35¢. per I 


Crarrant all the goods we set give entre satisfaction 


at our expense, within thirty days, and the money refu 


; best, 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that yo 7, using our FR 
FAST AND DINNER COF FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. 
-— 4 ROASTED (unground), 30c., 35¢.; best, goc. per Ib. 


Boarding- 

ion BR K- 
and warrant to give perfect 
SREEN aaa, 25C., 30C., 33¢.; best, 


If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Post-Orrice Box No. 5643, New Yorx Crrv. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 





PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
ldustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


THE VERMONT SPRING 


Is now demonstrated to be the most reliable remedy yet 

for Cancer, Oe Kidney, and Cutane- 
ous Diseases, etc. The bottles ed, “ Vermont 
Spring. Saxe & Co., Sheldon, V Vt.” None other is 
genuine. New Pamphlets, with Certificates from emi- 
nent Physicians and others, sent free. 








SAXE & CO., 417 Broome St, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


Is particulariy adapted to the delicate skin of 
Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all Dealers tn Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 





NEW AND FASCINATING WORKS 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Elegantly Printed and litustrated, 


The Ocean World ; 
of the Sea and its Inhabit- 
Illustrated with 427 
vings. Chiefty designed under the direction 
Cu. Bevater, from specimens in the Muse- 
ums of Pans — Beautifully 
in large, clear type, on fine paper. Price, cloth, 
¥ half calf, extra, $8. Gon: th ak cam beset 
The Insect World; 
je | P A t of the Orders of I 
a Popular Accoun' yo | 


a the Habits 
Economy of some of the most ing Species. 
with pi. fine i and 
ge vings, 
beautifully-printed Woodcu S 


i and much i 
of the Geological added, b' Hey W. ay ws F.R. i: 
urvey reat Britain. 
taining thirty-four full-page Illustrations of Extinct 
iret itd yt Ban a aig 
ou, 202 
and other Fossil Remains and 


ooo” e vol., 8vo. 437 Beau- 
tifully Cloth, $6; half extra, $8.50; 
full extra, $10.50. 


The Vegetable World ; : . 
and Peculiar i By Louis 


Ficurer. Ilhustrated with 446 Engravings, inter- 
spersed through the T: and twenty-four 4 
Illustrations. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $6; half 

Po $8.50; full calf, extra, $20. 50. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishes, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS. 90, 92 & 94 GRAND STREET, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Marcel on the Study of the Languages. 12mo. -$x 25 
Bickmore’s Travels in the East-Indian Archipel- 
ago. GeRn cc eqnccenesecesescesoucesecspee 5 oo 
The Phantom Ship. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheaped. 50 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. Illus. Paper $1; cloth 1 50 
Vol. IIL. Library Ed. of the Waverley Novels. Ill. x 75 
Corinne. By Mme. De Staél. Frenched.; cheap. 75 
Pheenixiana; or Sketches and Burlesques. By 





John Phooniz............-22ccccocescsces 50 
wea the Church in the House. A Volume 
of Family Prayers. ...............+-.++--+++ 75 


Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheaped. Ill. a5 
Alexander Pope’s Poetical Works. Globe ed.... 1 
The Poacher. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheap ed... 
The t of Pearls. Miss Yonge. Iilus. 
og 50; - ed pic Tan = pene 2 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Cheap edition. ... 
Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck......... 2 
Letters of a Sentimental Idler. Illustrated...... 2 
How a Bride was Won. A Novel. By F. Ger- 
er. Paper, $1 50; 
The Pacha of Many Tales. Cheap ed. of Marryatt 
Home Pictures of the English Poets. 1 vol. r2mo 1 
The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheap ed. 
Vol. IL. Library Ed. of Waverley Novels. Cl. Ill. « 
Tilt’s Hand-Book of Uterine Therapeutics. 8vo 3 
Cowles’s Isaiah, with Notes. 1 vol., r2mo...... 2 
A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents. 
Chath, Gut. cc coc ccccccncovssecscnceeosecns 3 
Ewer’s Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism. 
Gage’s Modern Historical Atlas. 8vo., half Mor. 3 
Vol. I. Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. 1 
Lipary Béhionof Dishens, 6 vols., cloth, $10 50; 


R2SSS SSRARSSS SEBS SS 


The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. r2mo 2 
Prince Eugene and His Times. By L. Miihibach. 1 
Ross Browne's Resources of the Pacific Slope... 4 00 
Underground Life; or, Mines and Mining. Illus. 18 oo 
Hopkins’s Sandwich Islands. TMlustrated....... 3.00 
Home Stories. By Cousin Alice...........---- I 50 
Cameos from English History. By Miss Yonge. 1 50 
Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. By 

Capt. Marryitt ..0...ccccccscccccccccscess 50 


Either of the above sent free Phe pr to any address 

in the United States on receipt of the 

D. APPLETON & CO. pak — a Bulletin, 

pape a list of books publish od by han dung 
month, with other interesting literary intelligence. 

fe oll Ge dont grads on appitcathe. 


$88 
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APPLETONS’ JOURNAL-—AD VERTISEMENTS. 





[Mar 1, 1869, 





Prang’s American Chromos. 


Appletons Fournal, No. 1, page 27, brings a sweeping article against poor Chromos in 


particular, and against Chromo-lithography in general. 


It is true that the picture market has 


been flooded with poor foreign and home-made Chromos; but, why poor Chromos should 
condemn Chromo-lithography any more than poor Steel Engravings (of which there is an 
inundation) should condemn the art of Engraving, we are at a loss to see. For the rest, 
we advise all who desire to know what good Chromos are, to ask for PRANG’S AMERI- 
CAN CHROMOS, in any picture-store throughout the country. 





APPLETONS 


FOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEYOTED To PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





PLAN OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


Aprtetons’ JouRNAL is published weekly. 
a Pictorial Supplemen' 
@pinion with respect to all the great interests of society, 


It consists of thi 
t. It is devoted to pop 
of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 


-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
current Literature, an organ of advanced 


In the first number was commenced THE NEW STORY, by the great French writer, 
VICTOR HUCO, 
ENTITLED 
“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 
(Originally announced under the title of “ By rz Kinc’s CommManp,”) 
Wor which the French Publishers paid the distinguished Author 300,000 Francs. 


Prick 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Appletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
PREMIUMS TO CETTERS-UP OF CLUBS. 
a Fee procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will be entitled to a copy for one year 


To CierGymen AnD Ministers or THe Gosret.—For Five Subscribers, 
the new Comprenensive Dictionary oF THE Bise will be 


oo, a copy of 


wih eaten of BiRnaty Beta > oe price 
entitle the sender to a copy of the ear! Bion of 
ied by a remittance of 
price $5.00. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, edited by GrorcE Rupcey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 





$80, will be given to any 
Fass of On 


ee ape pega 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Su 


50 S 
NUAL CycLopapia, twenty-three i in all, in 
and remitting 


The postage within the United States, for the JourNALt, is 4 cents a 


8vo, 
and remitting = ee dy New AMERICAN 
price $138, will 


» pa yearly, semi- , or 


om must accompanied wii 20 cents 


to the United States postage. New Yat city subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 


additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 


clearly given, with 


post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co. 
the onder or draft can be recovered without los to the sender. 
the post-office, county, and State in full. 


is preferable to 
In ordering the Journat, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, 
and Seventy-five other First Prizes. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 
A Mason & Hamlin 4-octave single-reed Or- $50 
% 125, 


Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to 
all, naa and invariable. 
ew Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. 
Gunde cat ae. 
MASON . HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
Broapway, New Yorx. 





ZION’S HERALD, 


A Weekly Religious and Literary 
Fournal. 
46th YEAR. 


REV. GILBERT HAVEN, EDITOR, 


With Five Assistant Eprrors aod more than Firty 
ConTRIBUTORS, among whom are 
Ase. STEVENS, Tueopore L. Cuvier, 
D. D. Wuepon, F. H. Newnatt, 
J. D. Futon, C. C. Hazewett, 
B. K. Perce, James Reppats, 


Tueopore Titton, J. McCurwrocx, 
Misses WARNER, Bisnor THomson, 
Lucy Larcom, “Wiuty Wisp,” 
Puese Cary, E. O. Haven." 
Zion’s Herat is of the size of Harper’s Weekly, 
, oy Te — Tk is printed in the best style, on 


The Cheapest Religious Journal in the Country. 
Terms, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single Copies, 
prepaid, ro Cents. 
E. D. WINSLOW, Pudlishing Agent, 
No. rt Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1845,) 


112 & 114 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
Assets, Securely Invested, ever $11,000,000. 
Tue Prorerty or THE ASSURED. 


The Bi is Strictly Mutual. 





of the Company 





Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 

The system popularly termed “‘ The Non-Forfeiture 
Plan” was originated and first presented to the public 
by this Company in their well-known “Ten-Year 
Non-Forrerrure Po.icy,” in the year 1860; and its 
perfect adaptation to the wants of every class in the 
community, obviating every reasonable objection to 
Life Insurance, is shown from the fact that every Com- 
pany has been compelled, in deference to public opinion, 
to adopt it, although in many cases it is done in such a 
way as considerably to impairits value. It has received 
the UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST BUSINESS 
MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom have taken 
out policies under it, simply as an investment. 

The Non-Forfeiture, after the second payment, is 
not dependent on mere vague indefinite statements in 
office circulars, but is specifically guaranteed by the 
terms of these policies. 


Divisible Surplus, clear of all Liabilities, 
Jan. 1, 1869, $1,689,282.17. 


The progress of the Company, for the last five years, 
has been as follows : 





Assets at end 

—_— ——— “2 

1864... .$3,741,078.48. ...$1,035,411.74 «.-.$93,555-38 
1865.... 5,018,349.06.... 1,277,370.58.... 250,384.14 
1866.... 7,009,092.25.... 1,990,643.19.... 282,224.21 
1867.... 9)%59)753-91---- 2)1§0,661.66.... 381,958.87 
1868. ... 11,000,822,60.... 1,841,068.69.. .1,225,865.26 
Total, . .. .$8,295,155-86 $2,233,987.86 


As will be seen, the Assets have increased, in five 
years, over Eight Million Dollars, notwithstand- 
ing over Two Million Dollars have been return- 
ed to policy-holders in Dividends, and over Two and 
@ half Million Dollars paid for losses during 
that period. 

Dividends are declared annually, and are 2vail- 
able IMMEDIATELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
In this Company the insured always has a dividend 
which can be used in the payment of the SECOND AND 
ALL SUBSEQUENT ANNUAL PREMIUMS. Its Dividend 
System is the “Contribution Plan,” by which each 
member is charged the exact cost of his insurance, and 
receives back his surplus payments. These dividends 
can remain with the Company, participating in its 
earnings, and may be used at any subsequent period in 
the payment of premiums. 

New Business in 1868--9,105 new Pol- 
icles, insuring - $30,765,947.67. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D. Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Examiners. 





CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., Asst. Med. Examiner. 
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